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PKEFACE. 



Thb fi^Iowijig pages haye been written diiefly widi 
the view of placing before the En^ish people. Radi- 
cals as well as Tories, the political eondxtion of Ire- 
land, the real objects of those who now agitate and 
disturb it, and the consequences that must ? esidl^ un- 
less prompt and energetic measures of security are 
immediately adojpted. 

The excitement, now so industriouiJy and so feaiw 
fully kept up in Ireland, is not caused by any political 
feeling in the orderly and more respectable classes of 
society ; there is no principle whatsoever of civU liberty 
mised up with it— dt is not even a contest between the 
Tory and the Liberid — ^it is a war&re against Pro- 
testantism and the connexion with England, carried 
im by the peasant at the instigation of die priest 

The Popirii clergy are the real and the only excitess 
of the rebellious and lawless feelings now so prevalent, 
the people if left to themselves would be tranquil, and 
would remain deaf to the voice of the agitator, if it 
were not re-echoed by the voice of the priests. They 
are the only effective agitators, and Iheir power is ob- 
tained by the agency of superstKtbm They q>eBly 
denounee tithes fironi their altars, and net only advise 
the people not to pay tfcem ; but in aH their lettais, 
and in all their speeches, eitbcv at aggnqptfo meetings, 
or from the rostrmniof thair mass^hooaes, tity exdte 
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the people to hatred against England and her religion. 
They are unceasing in their efforts to establish the do- 
minion of their mode of worship — nothing but the full 
possession of the privileges and emoluments of the Es- 
tablished Church will satisfy them, and they must be 
temporal as well as spiritual despots also. They habi- 
tually assume those temporal titles which the Crown 
alone has the privilege of bestowing — one of them even 
has already usurped the title of the Archbishop of 
Tuam, and doubtless the example will be followed when 
it is found that this encroachment on the privileges of 
the Established Church has been made with impunity. 

The country totters on the brink of a fearful abyss-*- 
moderation is scoffed at — ^the Protestant minister is 
thrown into the back ground, whilst the Popish priest 
stands out in full and prominent relief, and a weak 
and faithless government, instead of ruling the 
country with an equal hand, and giving to the dif-> 
ferent parties in the state their due consideration, have 
entered into an unnatural and an unholy compact with 
radicals and priests — a Protestant government and a 
Popijsh priesthood have leagued against the Protestant 
gentry, and Ireland is now governed by the agency of 
a Popish faction. Nearly all the respectable Pro* 
testants, with the exception of a few officials, have de- 
serted the Castle in disgust, and the Viceroy enacts 
royalty, to a new and to a totally different audience. 

A tremendous crisis is approaching, and we are on 
the eve of a struggle between the peasantry, goaded 
on by their priests, and the Protestant Church and its 
members* Ireland is the field where the battle of re- 
ligious freedom and the constitution may again be 
fought ; and unless the Protestants awake to a sense of 



fliflir dtnger, and take tiia ntMmwey vmsnoMol se- 
euoi^f the priests will be the riikiB «f the oomtiyv 
«id the reiga of Popery wifl again be domiaaal in 
Jvekiid. Every ProtestanU duasefore, wha ▼olqes hilt 
sd^eaand theeomuexien wttii Eaglaady and wiiaiioir 
•idea with the {oiea^ should seriously eonridsr tiia 
gsaae he is piayiiig* under tihe nuscaUed name ef Ubev^« 
«iid every heiiest and independent man is ealled en to 
«deelase his opinien^ and the past he is piKfiansd to take 
in the approaefamg conClet 

Fortnnatdyy it ia not yet too late to save iktt coun- 
try> and England had never a more glorieua epportn- 
nity of cementing her union with Ireland than die has 
ai present. AH the orderly portion of society ase 
with he»<^>4dl the respectable dasses of the Koman 
Catholios are adrerse to radicalism and priestiy dood- 
]uoap«4hey have ceased to be disloyal* and eve now> I 
would almost 8ay» to a man» attached to the constitBtten 
and to the connexion with England; Aey are net 
hostiley politically 8peaking» to the Es tab l i s h e d Churdir 
and they do not subscribe to the intolerant and sub- 
versive principles of the Churdi which they follow^ 
They are also most desirous to associate in fiiendly 
and social intercourse with the Protestants of their 
own rank and station in society. 

It is from 'the priesthood e£ the Church of Rome 
that danger is alone to be apprehended^ but formidaUe 
as that danger is, it is not yet too lirte to counteraet 
it^^ 

** The bmft sad asdre conquer difficnltief ^ 
By labouring to sunnoiuit them» 
Cowardice and sloth siiik under them 
And make the impossibility they fear.'* 
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' In thus freely and honestly expressing my sehti* 
ments respecting the Romish priests and their religion, 
I am not influenced by any preconceived or party feel* 
ing of hostility against them. My present sentiments 
are the result of conviction from long and impartial 
consideration, and no one can suppose I write in a bad 
spirit towards my Roman Catholic friends and coun- 
trymen* My parents believed in the creed of the £o- 
mish Church ; I was myself educated in its doctrines^ 
and in schools superintended by its priests; I had in 
early life been told the story of Ireland's wrongs, and 
of its oppression by the Saxon and the Protestant, and 
how my own family, like so many others, were de- 
spoiled of their property for their conscientious ad- 
herence to the religion in which they were educated, 
and in whose doctrines they trusted for salvation. 

I regarded that religion with a species of filial re* 
Terence — as the religion of my kindred and my coun- 
try. It was endeared to me by its being oppressed, 
and I clung the closer to it on that account. I felt as 
keenly and as indignantly as others ihe pressure of the 
impolitic code of laws by which its professors were then 
oppressed; and when circumstances, now not necessary 
to mention, led me to question the truth of the doc- 
trines of that church, in which the accident of birth 
caused me to be educated — so strongly were my poli- 
tical feelings identified with those of the Roman Ca- 
. tholics, that I stilL continued ostensibly amongst them, 
though from my soul I loathed the dark bondage of 
that superstition in which their minds were held cap- 
tive. As long as the chain of temporal servitude was 
fastened to the Roman Catholics, and as long as they were 
unwisely and unjustly oppressed for conscience sake. 
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I remained with them^ suffered my full portion of their 
degradation, and voluntarily subjected myself to the 
heavy pressure of those restrictive laws, which im* 
peded me in every effort I made to advance myself in 
life. 

I say this, not to take any honor to myself, for it 

is now given to me to know that I acted under a mis* 

{^ided and an unchristian feeling; but to evince 

the disinterested sincerity and devotedness with which 

i adhered to them. I hailed as warmly as others, 

and felt as gratefully the boon which restored the 

Roman Catholics to the full enjoyment of all their 

'Tights and privileges, ^d I did so the more from the 

conviction, which even the present excited and de« 

plorable condition of the country has not removed<-« 

that when the political feeling which intervened to 

turn away the minds of the Roman Catholics from the 

Gospel, was removed, by their temporal emancipation t 

that their spiritual emancipation would soon follow, and 

that we should find them recurring to the sacred 

volume, as the only guide, under the influence of the 

Holy Spirit, to lead them to Christ, and to trust in our 

Divine Redeemer alone, and not in priestly mummeries 

for their salvation ; and that when purified from the 

gross and superstitious doctrines of the heathenish 

€hurch, in which they had been educated, that we 

should find them taking the hands of their Protestant 

fellow-countrymen in Christian fellowship and com- 

tnunity of religious belief, inspired with mutual zeal 

for the welfare of their common country, and above 

all, for the diffusion of the sacred volume, and for the 

instruction of the people in its precepts. 

I can now surely incur no imputation in coming out 
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from ike Cburch of Rome, aad {ivoteatiDg against itg 
doctrine»--if I were so base aa to act the hypoertt% 
andtoprofessy jia others may have done, aa outward show 
of belief in a saperatitioa which ia secret I despised— 
if I contributed to swell tlie gale of turbulence^ and 
dedaimed against tidies and the EstafaUshed Churchy 
I might frcHoa the positi<m in which I stood^ and tl^ qq^ 
the influence of those» wha now ci^Mnmand the G!astl^ 
have reaped the reward of mj agita;laon. la now 
coming forward in the snppovt of theopioionB I enters 
tain, and which in the eidgeneiefi ef the present tiaaca 
I fed myself impelled to avow ; and in raising up my 
&eble Toiecy to warn my conatrymen to guard thea^ 
selves against the encroachmeiMs of the anH^aot and 
intolerant priesthood of the Romish Church,! diereby 
Tolmitarily close the door on my advancement. 

In avowing the sentiments I entertain towards the 
doctrines of the Church of fiome» and the political obi* 
jects of its priesthood^ I do not relinquish the political 
opinions I always did, and which I ever will cherish*- 
I am a liberal in the legitimate acceptation of the wor^ 
the advocate of free institutions, and the enemy of aB 
intolerant^and exclusive privileges. But the liberty- 1 
worship is not licentiousne8»-^it is not the dominion of 
a ferocious rabble, excited by priests and demagogues 
fyv selfish and bad purposes, but a liberty where rank 
and intelligence would have their due weight, and 
where life and property would be secure. 

The class of men who from their position in 
society are prone to turbulence and spoliation, should 
aot have the preponderating power in the state. They 
will seek to appropriate the property of others to 
themselves; they will retmm members to Parliament 
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•congenial to their own turbulence. In such a state of 
tilings the most factious and lawless would be the 
masters of the country, and it would be reduced to 
one bad level of lawlessness and disorganization, in 
wliich neither property, liberty nor life, would be secure* 
Government, under such circumstances, would be a 
dangerous power, exercised by unprincipled and selfish 
men, confederated together in one common bond against 
tlie laws and institutions of the country. 

The political power of the State should be invested 
in those most competent to exercise it. The authority 
of government should be based on the property, the 
morality and the intelligence of the country — it is from 
these alone that the machinery of a good government 
oan be derived — the less cultivated classes of society 
should not be allowed to sway those who are cultivated^ 
they could neither exercise such a power for their own 
benefit or for that of others. The ignorant should not 
rule the informed — the servile the independent— -the 
turbulent should not have the dominion over those 
who are interested in the preservation of order. Every 
section in the social frame should have its due and le- 
gitimate estimation. The aristocracy should rule the 
mob, and not the mob the aristocracy — the peer 
should not be governed by the peasant, the landlord 
by his tenant, or the master by those to whom he 
gives employment. The Roman Catholic tenant should 
not legislate for his Protestant landlord — the Romish 
priest should not legislate, as he now does, for the Pro« 
testant Church.* The peasantry and the mob should 
not, as they are now in Ireland, be the masters of the 

* Qui &cit per alium facit pez se. 



country— the despotism of u demoa'acy is of an o1 
the most despotic, and the most formidable— it disscH 
gards the usual moral checks of society — it is sul^eot 
to no restraint — ^it is careless of opinion<*^ul: laughs aft 
the law, and obeys no power but the impdae nf. itp 
lawless and ferocious passions. 

It is idle to talk of man's natural eq[aality--«k easts 
only in the fency of dreaming enthusiasts — but tibie 
doctrine is brought forward by factious and ambitioiis 
men who have no other road to power, except by the 
lawless and rebellious propensities of the disaffectedL 
There is no natural equality amongst men either in 
position, or in their physical, moral or intellectual enr 
dowments. The Almighty in creating man, and in 
investing him with various qualities of mind, and difr 
ferent degrees of intelligence, has fitted him for the 
peculiar duties he is to perform in that position of so* 
ciety in which he is placed. Government is instituted 
for the security of life, property, and personal libert^y 
the end and the object of all government is pro- 
tection. It is not, as some would lead us to suppoB% 
an imaginary compact — a mutual surrender of eep> 
tain natural rights for a common object — govemmeal 
Is imposed on the people by the law of necessity-*— .it 
is a confederation for security. 

Property is the creature of the law; and the same 
law that secures to the individual the possession of 
those riches which his enterprise has wrung from the 
otherwise unproductive materids of nature, stimulates 
to industry and improvement. It creates all those 
useful arts which administer to our social and domestic 
comforts ; it creates all those fine arts and these splendid 
works of imagination, which exalt and refine the Intel-* 



laeftual chBOidbet of man ; rk]ae% mental cidtivatio% 
and icfioement. Bow from the seoori^ ef the Ittir* 

History teaehes by exan^lea it gives trifldeBi and; 
ei^eriettee to the l^^lator, and enables hin to deoidO' 
OB the utility of the law HFhich he causes to beenacteiLr 
Tiwre is a progressive order in man's intelleetual pro* 
g g cos p olitical poirer» thereforey.shouldbeproigces6lvev 
a>LMi*^t should be imparted aeiy as wi^doniy knowledge^^ 
arderlj habits, and ire&lth, progress with it — ^its pos^, 
ittBsion would be not only useless, but dangerous^ 
wl^n not under At guidance of wisdom and Intel* 
lectual cttkiTatten. All useful ameliorations in the- 
abuses of government, must be the result of time, o£ 
experience and of intelligence ; they must be gradual 
also. The minister who succumbs to a revolutionary 
party, and who shapes his measures to their views to 
maintain power, not alone degrades his political cha« 
racter, but endangers the security of the state he is 
called on to govern. 

It would be destructive to society to invest with 
authority a lawless and ignorant populace. True liberty 
is not licentiousness ; it does not consist in the tyranny 
of the mob over the orderly portion of society.* It 
is one thing to open the gates of the constitution to 
the loyalty and respectability of the Roman Catholics, 
but it is another thing to give them a dangerous 
ascendancy, and to surrender up to the lowest classes 
of their community the power and the dominion of 
the state. A class of people ferocious and lawless in 
their habits, and the victims of a foul and debasing 

• All the foregoing subject is admirably well discussed in a 
very able work, lately published in two parts, eatitled^ « Thoughts 
•n the Elements of Civil Government'* 
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superstition, are not the proper agents to select thosa 
to whom the enactment and the administration of thai 
laws are to be confided. In such a calamitous state of 
affairs, the most factious and lawless would become thei» 
masters of the country, and a constituency under 
priestly dominion would be selected, who would 
exert the power so unwisely entrusted to them to 
enable their priestly masters, in their now undis* 
guised efforts, to batter down all the old institutions of 
the country and every security for Protestantism, to 
rule supreme in the country, and to establish a foul 
and intolerant superstition on the ruins of a Christian 
church. 



It was originally the intention of the author to have 
entered into a discussion of the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, more particularly as they contribute to ex- 
tend the temporal dominion of its priesthood, and to 
point out such measures as were calculated to keep 
down their power in Ireland, and to emancipate the 
people from their dominion ; but on reflection, it has 
been judged more advisable to make these most im- 
portant subjects the matter of another publication* 
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At no period in tbe hbtory of Ireland did this dit* 
tracted and devoted country present so awful an as* 
pect as it does at the present moment; and undei 
nrhatever point of view we may regard its political and^ 
religious condition, whether as Protestants or as Roman 
Catholics, we must be alike impressed with the con- 
viction, that a great and alarming crbis is impending* 

A total disorganization and subversion of the present 
order of things, is evidently the object of those wha 
now constitute the movement party in Ireland. . Thcr 
very elements of the social frame are separating and 
forming themselves into new and fearful combinations r 
and he must, indeed, be blind to passing events, andr 
but little accustomed to *'read history teaching by 
example/' who cannot see clearly that the foundatioi> 
is now being laid for an overwhelming change in the 
religious and political condition of Ireland ; a change 
which will, ere long, be effected by means of an i^ 
norant, superstitious and excited peasantry, unless 
proper measures are at once taken to prevent so aA\'fuk 
a catastrophe* 

A 
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The tranquillity which the relief bill would have pro- 
duced has been frustrated by the policy of those who 
speculate in agitation. The war cry still affrights the 
land, though the object for which it was raised has been 
obtained. Unfortunately, however, many who are ad- 
verse to commotion, give an apparent sanction to the 
agitation so unremittingly pursued^ by remaining in 
the camp of the agitator, unmindful that he has now- 
entered into a new warfare, and into one, too, totally 
distinct from that in which they themselves were for- 
merly engaged. 

The contest for emancipation and constitutional 
U^rty is no more, the demand way loftdcr Ofid lias 
been granted. The Roman Catholto num meite 
bit Protestant fellow eountrymaB on tfie brand 
tevel of equality ; he enjoys equaDy with him ev^eiy 
political and religious privilege. In whftl$ii»er pntn 
suit of life he may be engaged, or to whatei^eis 
objects his aspiring ambkion may bo diseoted* tib^ 
0pen apd unequivocal avowal of his i^tgious creed, 
BOW no longer offere smy impediment to hisadvafioe>« 
meat. 

in eonsidering the privHegea bestowed by theReliof 
bUl, on the Roman Catholics, and the posttion in whicshi 
it^ has placed them, we shall 'find that they have not oalj^ 
obtained their fall measure of civil And religious libei^ 
but that they have even gained the ascendant, and tbft 
Soman Catholic is now the domin»Eit p^y in Ireland*. 
Tbe injudicious extension of <^e elective franchise, hok 
not only given a preponderance to the Roman CathoUa 
party: but it has subjected the reiqpecta^e portion oC 
that body, to a dominion fax mow; galling and degttA' 



ii||^4iiiH Ihtttteni nfcich ttiey l«n^ been i^centl^ 
relieved. 

. Tte poIilScil power «€ the Roman CalJioHc peOf* 
gaatry, is d9w greater than tl^U; of thcfir Ittadlords^ bef 
1^1^ Frotestantor RoMUtt6ts>.aiid the peasanU^ regwNJk 
leas of eonseqaencesy exi»reise that power in opposttioft 
to thenu The Roman Cati»^ landlord is not alont 
controlled by Mb tenaotrj, but a far more foittiididild 
-gower is now arising up to<^^i«ss hinu He is in dati* 
g0r of being again subjected to the spiritual and tempoval 
dominion of the church of Home. Its Priests^ aftee 
solemnly promising they would retire within liheir 
mass-houses, andoease to agiUte> if the boon of emancU 
pation were given» now agitate more than ever. It lA 
by their agency that agitation is kept up» vnd that not 
for any obj^ beneficial to the laity,-^bttt for objeds 
which would be most of^ressave and injurious to them. 
The priests steadUy pursue their own object alone» and* 
tknt otyect is tbe dominant ascendancy of their church 
^nd of themselves and every one who considers the li&d 
of conduct they are now puvsuing'-^-and who has taken m 
IfMOft' irom the most superficial perusal of history* 
VfMUtt be convinced, that nothing will satisfy thenk 
less — than the full possession of the revenues of that 
Protestant chureh, and even this would not satisfy 
them^'-^ey must be temporal despots also. To 
attain these objects the peasantry are kept in their 
]pesent frightful state of excitement, ruinous alike ta 
tjie peace, the security and the prosperity of th» 
country, Mr. 0*Coanell is the priest's hired and 8ub-> 
servient instrument to effect their designs : he blows 
for them the horn, and they ar« as the sounding boards 
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to diffuse and give effect to his discordant and barroir* 
ing music 

, The supinenessy to say the least of it, of the Irish go» 
vernment has allowed all this formidable note of pre- 
paration to go on unchecked and unheeded,— it hma 
permitted the priests and their instruments, to nature 
and organize their plans in security. The peaaantiy 
excited to lawlessness may readily be called into actios 
when the time is favourable. The leash that holds the 
blood-hound, is easily loosed, and then ** cry havoc 
and let slip the dogs of war.** 

' The Imitation that pervades England is altogether 
of a political character ; it is essentially, whether the 
better classes of society, are to hold the reins of go* 
vemment, or whether they are to be surrendered up 
to the guidance of the very lowest. There is in Ire- 
land, properly speaking, no such contest, it is here al- 
together a religious one. Were the radical party un- 
fortunately to triumph in England, a republic would 
necessarily be the result ; were the same party to 
triumph here, no matter what might be the form of 
government that would be adopted,— the spiritual and 
temporal ascendancy of the church of Rome and of its 
priesthood, would be sure to follow. 

The lower classes here, are not as they are in Eng- 
land, more especially in its manufacturing districU^ 
politicians. They never think of municipal reform* 
annual parliaments, universal suffrage, nor any of those 
other political questions, which produce so much ex« 
citement in the sister country. If left to themselves 
they would entertain no hostility to the government,— « 
nor to the national church, — nor to its ministers*-** 
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nor ereo to their revenues as such. Tithes on becom- 
ing a fixed and acreable tax, have ceased to be a griev- 
ance to the tiller of the soil : and the evils which have 
of iate arisen from their collection, are mainly attribu* 
table to those, who have so unremittingly excited the 
people to a lawless resistance. 

The gift of education was gratefully and universally . 
bafled as a valuable boon by the people ; they appre- 
hended no danger from their children reading the bible 
in the Kildare-place, and other schools. All the efforts 
of the priests to deprive them of the benefits of literary, 
and rdigious instruction were in vain, till government 
qame to their aid, and established the Natignai. 
Schools, from which the word of God is excluded, and 
its place supplied, by superstitious and lying legends^ 
and controversial popish catechisms. 

Whatever therefore, may be the case in England^ 
there are not now any speculative notions in Ire^ 
land, that would lead the people to resist the go* 
vernment, or oppose themselves to the law ; all causes 
of popular discontent are now merely local, and are 
0uch as arise from poverty, and want of employment: 
and these are mainly produced by the agitation tliat is 
kept up* The priest has separated the peasant from 
liis natural protector ; he inspires him with a feeling 
of hostility to his landlord, and drags him to the hus- 
tings often against his will — and by the threat of 
refusing absolution, compels him to give perhaps a 
perjured vote in support of his own nominee. 
. The landlord naturally dreads such a power, ar« 
rayed by such agency against him, and a feeling is 
created in his mind which prevents all useful measures 
pf amelioradon. Many desert their residences in dia* 
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I, or in fear, and the oountry » Aus deprived d 
^ «Rf9talth» and moral ii^iMace of a ieililent geatfy*.' 
Mb capitalist will embai4s: Ms property, in works c(f 
inefel and productive iodkwtry, in like centre of a 
lawless p<^lace, and thus the people are, in eonse* 
quence of their own conduct, deprived of employment^ 
«^aying the penalty of their own trntwdence. Ko mea- 
8tH*es are ever Ijiought of to reeo m pe ne e the unfop- 
tnnate peasant tot the injury he lias sustained, by 
being made the blind and miserable iiMtrument of the 
revolutionary leaders When he w ejeeted fHm his 
liMe tenement, and desl»tute of employment, his heart- 
less and unprincipled exciters never dream of reemn- 
peasing the wretched victim whom Aey bare misled. 
His cBstress may form a topic of de da m aS on in the 
House of Commons, or at the hustings, whifstthe misery 
wbicb has resulted from following the advice of those 
«»»»who excite only to betray,, will also preserve hint 
as a more ready i^ent in the woric of turbulence 
and of revolution. 

The long agitation, of the Roman Catholic question, 
lias called into activity a new class of politicians, most 
af whom stHl follow the trade of a^talaon ; ignorant of 
Hie true interests of the country, and careless of its im- 
provem^it, they seek only notoriety for themselves. 
These men have not within themselves any of the 
legitimate elements of civil power,— 4hey have neither 
influence nor talent, nor numbers to aceomplish their 
objects, and some of them agitate fin: interest ornato>« 
mty alone, not distinctly knowing wlia/t poliCical mea- 
tares they mean to effect, or how they an to be aoeooH 
pUshed; vague ideas of liberty and separatsan may ioal 
4bwn the shaUow and bubling enrrent af tiMir minda^ 



iMt ilmj «re heiiViss lairf f trpos^tetti.^ tkeie iSfmti^ 

iMiv^ r«pal»8cilli9^ Iftid tierdltitioiiaty pdilicitfn^ "wh^ 

MIoiftF in the irtk^ «f Mf. O^Cotiniell, are to all JntefAU 

and pnrpeses a» ncfthing; except so fat as they eonti^ 

Imietovweflthegdeefttirbuletiice. They coii«titut^ tffl 

audience for the leading actor to declaim to^they dbejp 

liis commands-^^regfetef his eanrtfaly yoWs, — and asdem- 

Me or (iKiperse mt his bidding. Iliere is not a man of 

tftlent in connexion with them, for though Apparently 

of their body, I should be sorry to identify with them^ 

mich men as Mr. Shiel, or Mr. Wyse. 

If the chief agftator and the priests stood aloof, thei^ 
would not be able to get up a public meeting at which 
five respectable men would be prei^ent, I doubt much 
irfaether they could even assemble the chairmen or 
the coal-pofterd. 

In truth there is no real union between thede Sotoac^- 
and Ae priests ; the latter never were, nor are they 
now nor ever will be republicans. — ^tn every country- 
llie Roman priesthood have always been the advocated 
of despotism, and the enemies of civil liberty, and above* 
idl of ltd great engine the press. 

The operation of the penal code in Ireland, placed 
the priest in such a position as compelled him to unite 
with the republican party ; the same chain pressed 
them down together, and it was the policy of both t6 
make eveiy effort for its removal : they both felt its 
pressure alike) and they concurred in their effofts tO 
1>reak the bondage in which they were held. 

It may be demanded, is not that chain now brokett^ 
«nd do not these respective parties appear to be s^ 
united, and do they not continue to occupy the sflafe 
common position ? But even so, h is for objectti ir5 
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totally distinct, that they are, in Act, the very anti- 
podes to each other. In general the better and more 

intelligent class of radicals, neither regard the priest 
^or believe in his religion. Popery, however many may 
seemingly profess It, is in fact rapidly wainiog a^ray 
Hmong^t the more intelligent ; it was the pressure of. 
the penal code that produced the outward conformity, 
and the present state of parties continues to maintain 
it. But reason is at length beginning to resume her 
sway, and superstition is fast losing its hold of the en« 
lightened class of Roman Catholics. But all of them 
from the highest to the lowest are most hostile, 
fvhatever may be their religious belief, to the temporal 
power of the priesthood. 

The priest tolerates no authority but his own, the 
dream of civil liberty never disturbs his holy slumbers* 
The Pope is Christ's vice-gerent — the priest is his 
aldecamp, and his church is Christianity. He tells 
his followers that there is no salvation out of its pale» 
and that every other form of Christianity is a damna* 
We heresy ; — the power of the church^-is the power of 
the priest, he admits roneother, and when he lends him* 
self to despotism, it is for an equivalent, and because 
he himself enslaves the tyrant that rules. He has no 
sympathy with the radical ; no community of ccmmoa 
interest, and he has under the happy auspices of Lord 
Mulgrave now been enabled to assume a much more 
elevated position for himself. His cupidity already 
anticipates the possession of the revenues of the estab- 
lished church. It is not civil liberty he seeks — his ob- 
jects are wealth and domination, spiritual as well as 
jtemporal, his agency is superstition, and he brutalises, 
^d excites the peasantry to render them morc^ effec- 
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tasdly* and more wiQinglj* his instruments. The man 
ytrho carries the keys of heaven and of hell ft>r the Lo)r<i 
juid the keys of purgatory on his own accountt alirajr* 
opens and shuts the door for a consideration. The priest 
despises the radicaU though he has joined him as a ne« 
4ce8Sary agent, in keeping up the disorganizing anc} 
4iestrttctive excite^lent that prevails : in order that he 
joaay lead the peasant to the warfare that would erect 
jfche papal edifice on the ruins of the protestant church* ,y 

The priest and the radical, though really adverse to 
«ach other's ultimate views, concur in hostility to the 
connection with England, — in hatred to its churclv-^ 
And in the desire to overturn all the protestant insti- 
tutions of the country. They both know, that these 
objects can alone be obtained through the agency of 
nn ignorant peasantry ; who are for this reason exci« , 
ted to hatred against England and protestantism, and 
also against all the respectable classes of society, whe* 
ther Protestant or Itoman Catholic. In this their unioa 
for evil purposes, there is no real cordiality, they 
fully understand each other. The priests measure 
the radical as accurately as he takes measure of 
them, they are to each other " Hypocrites without de-* 
ceiving,*' and should any temporary alienation en* 
'ue, they might re-enact the scene of Peachum and, 
Lockit, and exclaim *' brother, brother, we are both ia 
the wrong." 

Previously to the passing of the relief bill, there 
was a strong political feeling pervading every part of 
the country, and a fixed and general determination on 
the part of the Roman Catholics, to assert their natu* 
ral rights, and to shake off the pressure of that im<* 
politic and unjust code of laws-<^which bound down . 
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•Use tfce peer ttod tbe pewanU Tbe panriiig- of Hn* 
^be measure has now left them no real eaase of politScaft 
^SboDDtent, ^at presses on them, as Bomsa Cal3iolU»r? 
ted tbose, wbo yet linger in the camp of th& radiad 
party, cbould consider, that the eai»es wbteh first led 
tiiem to assemble, have ceased,— -cmd Aat new views 
^ civil and religious policy have dawned on ili 
tadieal and priestly leaders ; it is now no longer a eeiv> 
test for the privileges of the constitution, but for the con^ 
stitution itself,— ijl is no longer whether we shall enjoy 
tile blessings of civil and religions liberty— but whethcsr 
we shall be subjected to the temporal and spiritual 
bondage of the priest The only question now at* issue 
isy whether we shall be allowed to remain in peaeeAd 
security under a permanent and orderly government; 
«r be at the mercy of a lawless populace, the rea^ zn<^ 
atmments of every unprincipled agitator, and the super* 
stitious slaves of the most pernicious priesthood, that 
•ver enlisted superstition in their aid to efiect the in^ 
tellectuai, moral and spiritual degradation of man. 

It must be evident to every one, more especially* 
aince the infliction on the country of our present chief 
governor, that new views of civil and religious policy 
£0w animate the actors that occupy the political arena, 
aod that they now contend for objects which they had 
not hitherto avowed. It is true their declamations are 
similar, but their words have acquired a new and anr 
unusual signification. Libertj^n our modem vocabulary 
—means radicalism-^the legitimate power of the law 
justly administered, now signifies the power of a law- 
less mob, and the undisturbed organization of revolu- 
tionary societies. Theliberal protestant ofthe old schooF 
has already become obsolete ; to be now entitled to* 
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tktft tt{!r|yeli^ U Mm be the s^rvife ftRbi^tr cfT «lte 
4dteMttgogtte» and ifeM^ siibiidiryktot I6«l of tiie ptteirts. 
B^igiouB toleiuttott fa om* flieir f ditlcflft ^tionttftf, 
it6tetM$ ttie ipdiifttkm and diAry^f skm 0f the PfotastEittt 
cbuirciiy And the iBieendAney <tf the Church of Rome^ 
Mrhh aft Its eonKsratitatit durkneiiii atid tyrttdtiy. 

** Joitiee feir Ireland ** meftnn the asomdnncy of tihft 
snob : it ii no longef to have the xnagli^rdcy, the glHk&d 
jury^ the benchi and the parlidtneAt open to RoniiaQ Cfl^ 
tholies ; it is no longer the reformation (ff our code of 
laws; il i» no longer the improvetnent of our r^adg, 
imd faarbottrs, or to encourage our mining, manufactu* 
ling, agriciiitaral or commercial indnstfy* Justice for 
Ireland now signifies none of these valuable objects*^ 
St is to degrade still lower the elective flhanchise, to 
render the very rabble the masters of the country,—. 
who at the priestly mandate, will return base and servile 
representatives, be they Protestant or Roman, who 
must give their support to a government that permits 
plans to be matured, which are intended to obtain 
a domestic parliament ; from which all but radicals and 
papists would be excluded, or to effect the still more 
sweeping measure of separating priest-ridden Ire- 
land from Protestant England. 

This is the true signification of justice for Ireland, 
and this is Mr. O'Connell's precious panacea for heal- 
ing the wounds of the country, and restoring to it the 
blessings of wealth and tranquillity. 

Whatever may be the ultimate effects of the reform 
bill in England, in Ireland it has proved most disas- 
trous, and the extension of the elective franchise^to 
the extreme degree it has obtained here, has not only 
destroyed the befitting balance of power in this coun- 
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try,8UDk {NToperty and iotelligencey far below their due 
lerel, bat it has given birth to a new system of political 
opinions, and has also called into activity a new class 
of politicians.-— It has returned to parliament men, who 
never even in their dreams of ambition, would have 
fancied such an elevation for themselves ; and it has 
produced a systematic and an universal co-operation 
J>etween the priests and the radical leaders, to 
govern the country by the agency of peasant 
voters.— Every individual therefore who is not 
altogether regardless of the tranquillity of the country, 
and who is not prepared to surrender Jts government 
to mob and priestly sway roust now look forward with 
the utmost anxiety and apprehension, to the result of 
Ihis new system of policy, — advocated by this new 
class of legislators. 






CHAPTER I. 



IRELAND AS IT IS UNDER LORD MULORAVB. 



The revolutionary opinions now so prevalent in Ire« 
land, and the agitation which has been so assiduously 
kept up to carry them into operation, are chiefly attri« 
bntable to the compromising policy of the whig 
government. It is true that the seeds of them were 
long since sown, but Lord Mulgrave s government 
has, in a most eminent degree, caused them to bloom 
and blossom forth in full and rank exuberance. Let 
us now examine how far the practical results of his 
administration have atoned for the disorganizing and 
dangerous views of radical and priestly legislation, 
which his policy has, in so eminent a degree called 
into life and activity, and let us see how far it 
bas contributed to tranquillize Ireland, and to consoli* 
date the union between the countries, by rendering the 
people happy, obedient to the law and attached to Eng* 
land, and it^ unparallaled constitution. 

It was, some time back, the fashion of the radical 
press, to boast of the tranquillity which Lord Mul* 
gravels government had effected in Ireland ; but the 
daily accounts that come up from the country, of out* 
rage and of murder, have rendered the Mulgrave tran* 
quillity a scoff, and a by-word of derision* At no 
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period within the recollection of the writer^ have 
Intionary principles been so prevalent, and so openly 
avowed; at no period was hostility to England so 
sedulously inculcated; and at no period did the coun- 
try exhibit so frightfol an aspect of disorganization, 
of lawlessness, and of crime. When, therefore, we 
examine the boasted tranquillity, effected by Lord Mul- 
grave we shaU find that be bat not only retidefed the 
country far more turbulent than it was before, but 
that turbulence has even assumed- a far more formid- 
flible ehasmoter. There may haf« been times of greater 
actual erime, the prisons may have been more crewtei^ 
and the criminal calendar more loaded, but there tkvni§ 
was a period of such systematic imimklntion, and «l 
odniie. Opposition to the law not only prevails thmuglip 
oat the country, but thiit oppositiow is regularly organs 
ised into a sjnstem, a &ct even admitted by himself* 

Every effort is made, on the part of the government^ 
to conceal the great extent of the enormities actually 
eommitted; and Mr. O'Connell and the priests, now that 
the castle seems to be under their dominion, endeavour 
to preserve the semblance of a hollow and treacherous 
tranquillity, to hold the peasant as the slip holds tiitf 
blood-hound, till it is time to loose htm at his prey-^ . 
but their efforts are in vain, the excitement which both 
parties feel it essential to keep up, for the attainment 
of their respective objects, defies even the semblance 
of tranquillity; and the frightful scenes of outrage and 
of murder, with which the press d«Hy teems, are as 
the showers of ashes from the crater which proelaima 
the fire that rages within, and which if providence pre- 
vent not, may herald the overwhelming eruption that 
la to foUoWr 
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Enm in Hs^ veij esptMof Ite kiagdsra, iKvte IM 

^^n eommttodla the publtaslre^ai amA in the opea^ 

M*-Iioiite0arebiolcfia iatobeftweiitghi^fidly thevfornitiire 

nnasbed to pienesy aad their innates faratdly assaoUacL 

Tise operative dietaileft the lanr to Ini «Mployer,aiid'a 

^cmnbined osd fbimidahle sytten of intiii^diition Ui the 

•present ovditr dP thingi^ both in the dtyaaid in the 

country* If a tradesman votks bdo w u oertom prices-*- 

if the master shoidd employ a wodataai whom the 

combinatoni denotsanction^ vrolenoiy perhaps nravder, 

is die rescft; the oaster is controlled and intimidated 

by those to whom he gives breads and tiie operatire ia 

not allowed to follow his occopation, aceor^ng to his 

oirn estimate of tilie payment he shonld receiver-be is 

compelled to be idle^ unless he can exact the amount of 

wages which the combinators have laid down. This 

species of combination^ and intimidation, ii^ at the pre^ 

sent time, infinitely more alarming, and more danger^ 

one than ever — being as it is, connected vrith the 

general system of revolutionary movement, that is se 

actively kept up for ulterior purposes. It is no longef^ 

as formerly, a combination of workmen to extort 

higher wages, but it is a combinatkHr connected with 

revolutionary principles and objects* 

It seems now the policy of the agitator, seconded by 
the priest, in accordance with some new political ar* 
raagements of their own, to put down the combination 
amongst the tradesmen, that was at a former period 
pre-eminently excited and encoaraged by Mr. 0*Con* 
nell himself, and which he may again excite, under a 
Itts subservient government.---It it is on the operation 
oftiie law that we should rely for the suppression of ille* 
gal asBoetations. If the principlebe onoe admitted, thaft 
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tint Ulw 18 to sleep, and that tranquillity is to be pre» 
aerved by priests, and radical leaders, we then conati* 
4ute these men the masters of the country; besides, it 
must be suspected, and it will soon be evident, that 
their assistanee has been obtained by some degrading 
policy of the government, which will give them in* 
<sreased power, and render them more formidable dis- 
turbers, when it suits their policy* 

The country never was in so deplorable a condition, 
as it is now, ribbon societies are more general, and more 
tegularly organized, and violence, intimidation and 
murder, prevail in every part of the country. — ^The 
landlord lives in fear, and in danger, the peasant is his 
master ; he dictates to him the steward he is to employ, 
the labourer he is to hire, the rent he is to charge for 
his land, and the tenant that is to occupy it; should 
any of these demands be refused, the harvest is not 
gathered in, or it is trampled down and destroyed; 
the cattle are houghed, and the haggard, the barn, per- 
haps the dwelling-house itself, is consumed. If a 
disorderly servant be dismissed, if an insolvent tenant 
be made to give place to another, if the landlord should 
look for a more advantageous letting of his ground, 
threats of violence and assassination are proclaimed in 
the most public manner, written notices are posted up, 
public rumour echoes the threat, and the victim selec- 
ted for destruction is either publicly murdered in the 
open day, or his house is attacked at night, and himself, 
and generally his whole family, brutally beaten or 
butchered. 

The very landlord himself has been murdered in his 
own field in the noon-day, in the midst of his work- 
iien, and evidently with their privity and concurrence* 
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I>jr a ferocious band of ruffians brought from a distance; 
and regularly organized for the work of blood* 

1*he election of the members of parliament is no 

longer free ; and the legitimate influence of the landed 

proprietors, and of the resident gentry, has ceased. Mn 

O'Connell names the candidate, and the peasant,' in 

ol>edience to the priestly mandate, returns him. The 

i^retched peasant himself frequently in opposition 

to his wishes, and always to his interests, is compelled, 

'by the priest, to vote against his landlord. The priesi 

tells him he is to vote for his God^ and for his religion, 

tliat it would be sinful to vote otherwise, and if he hesi* 

ta.tes — ^he threatens not to absolve him. The ignorant 

peasant being led to believe in the monstrous doctrine 

tliat the priest*s assistance is essential to his salvation^ 

4guid that he has no prospect of heaven without his ab« 

solution— the Almighty being merely the passive and 

obedient instrument of the priest. 

Perjury and intimidation preside over the elections ; 
the hustings are surrounded by a lawless and ferocious 
vabble; they infest and impede its approaches ; and the 
<»ndidate who bids the highest in the mart of sedition^ 
and bows lowest to the priest, is sure to be returned* 
One of their prelates, in the overflowing of his over* 
weening arrogance, has boasted.that they could return a 
cow-boy for any county in Ireland. Woe to the Roman 
Catholic, whatever his rank or station may be, who 
dares to vote in opposition to the priestly mandate ; 
the secret whisper is sent forth, or tlie terrors of th^ 
church are openly arrayoS against him; he is de* 
nounced from the altar, called turn-coat, renegade and 
apostate, and an enemy to his church and to his holy 
religion. His neighbours avoid him in fear; his lifeanA 
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ptoperty become itneexxre; eveiy eibrt Is tnnde 

injure him in all bis pttreaits ; lie walks about a mar' 

SBUi : Ite witiKTiog curse of the priest is on his lMa<L* 

A system of the most formidable and frightful indiiiii* 

ifattion mnhrersally prevails, and crimes of the deepest fib 

are pals^iely committed with impunity; property is de- 

itroyed ; the peaceful are assailed, and dreadfully beatea ; 

Ibe enme of murder is of more than daily occttrrem^ 

Those who witness scenes of incendiarism, of launder; 

toidaf blood, dare not give evidence; the jury-maii 

dreads the consequences of his verdict; those who 

saffSnr are afftaid to prosecute, through dread of being 

ishjeeted to a still greater calamity; the witness pre* 

larleates in his evidence, he is terrified into perjaryi 

wui the priest absolves him. Perjury in the present 

stKte of Ireland, amongst the lower classes, is, in such iip 

ateaees, soarely, if at all, considered a crime ; it is in the 

cause of the church, and the end justifies l^e means. 

The eountry gentleman dares not avow or act on his 
e^ioBy he must st least be passive, or abandon h& 
iwdence; he is no longer a free agent; he has neither 
feedom of action, nor of opinion. Intimidation coI« 
lects the O'Connell tribute ; it compels the Protestant 
to eourt the protection of the priest, by giving him 
money, bestowing land, and subscribing to build his 
chapel ; and thus to contribute to the support of K 
iiqperstition, which, if a believing Christian, he must 
iMdd ia abhorrence, and even as a mere politician, he 
tonst regard with dread and apprehension. 
The landlord does not receive his rent, nor the 

• tt »nie curte of tlie priest on yoof is a ftequent exptession atnon^ 
te.2ieUi peaittitty. 



Infaritler Vm CMli% tbegr go to swcill Hie eontnbvtilMn 
JHRlxicli Mr. CCoimell levies off Ae coustrj, to Tewarl 
loam fer mts^^nevom^ distorbiag it ; aad to the prioBl^ 
mm lus instigator and eo-partB«riii the work* No ado^ 
Opiate laeans are employed by Hie g o veniment to repre9 
"tliiese crying evils; the parties who recite them heang 
tS&oae iiHko return the members to parliament t^at sua** 
^ion Lord Mvdgrare in office. The mflueBee of saptv* 
^CJiiouy and of piditical excitementy paralyzes the power 
of Hio lawy and ibroe md fear are now the authorities 
ft&Ivtland. 

The jails are thrown open, and the convicted crimi* 
jaA is i^ain let loose on society. The poHoe do not 
afford adeqaate protection ; it has even been proposed 
let them out mdy on hire; and the novel doctrine 
been put ibrward, t^at the protection of the li& 
mad prci pcri y of the sabject is no longer a government 
duty or eoneem, but a matter of money, a peeimiary 
compensation for a perhaps futbless protection. 
. The poUioe constaUe reftuses, and with impunity also^ 
cbedience to his eomrnan^ng offieer^ and grossly insults 
tiie magistracy ; the officer who endeavours to prevent 
dbtnrbaaee^ and personally^tries to arrest the criminal^ 
when those under him afford no assistance, is flippantly 
and unbecomingly reprimanded for over zeal in the dis* 
diarge of his duty. The remoastrances of a loyal, 
nsidenty and most respectable magistracy, are (fisre* 
gardedy in Cariow, Limerick, and elsewhere ; an open 
investigation is refused to their request, and the matter 
oamplaiiied of is referred to a secret inquisition. 

When the new police are in fuU operation, selected 
msA officered m there is every reason to believe they 
wai bo, by Mr. O'CoimeH and the pnests ; aadwhaa 
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the magistracy shall be deprived of its honoutrable 
loyal membersy and their places filled up by radical 
inflaence, we may then look forward with confidenM 
to the maintenance of public tranquillity : the landloid 
will then be enabled effectually to collect his ren^ and 
the minister his tithe; mob disturbance in fitTOur 
of popish and radical candidates, will be effectoally 
repressed, and Protestants may avow their principle^ 
and sleep with open doors, in confidence and in safety* 

The policy of the government seems to be, not to 
govern with a liberal and impartial spirit, but to btf 
factious and exclusive — servile to the priest, and revo* 
lutionary radical — hostile to the Protestant loyalist and 
his church. 

The maintenance of the Protestant religimi is now 
presumed to be a matter of indifference. It is deemed 
illiberal, and even some Protestants have pronounced 
it fanoHcalf to endeavour to open the eyes of the 
people to the sacred light of the gospel, — ^and some in 
the extreme spirit of miscalled and mistaken liberality, | 
have gone so far as to declare, that it is a most unbe- 
coming and reprehensible aggression, against the 
priests, to endeavour, even by religious instruction^ ta 
withdraw the people from the darkness of their super*" 
stitiou. 

Romanism is wonderfully grown into favour, its 
priests are now to be an accredited body, having as 
such, dominion and sway in the land ; they are to be as- 
sisted in coercing the people, and withholding from them 
the Bible. Instead of remaining in their chapels, and 
confining themselves to their religious duties; th^se 
clerical gentlemen now assume the first places at dinnecs 
und public assemblies, strut about as public functioa- 
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embeUish the levee with their presence! and cany 
courtly accomplishments to the very table of the 
tioeroj* 

• Wonderful discoveries have of late years been made 
in the science of government The sagacity of our 
present rulers has found out» that peasants are the 
-wisest and -purest class of electors; that the country 
should be surrendered up to the dominion of priests and 
radicals; that Romanism has ceased to be a dark, gross 
and idolatrouis superstition, that its priests are the meek, 
holy> legitimate, and inspired successors of the apostlesi 
and that they hold the keys to shut or open at pleasure 
the gates of heaven or of hell, just as people confess 
io them, and receive their valuable absolutions. But 
above all, the fatal discovery has been made — that 
religious instruction is not a concern of the state; that 
to educate the 3'outhfiil mind in gospel principles is a 
matter of indifference ; that having achieved the glo- 
rious victory of the reformation, we should throw away 
its fruits and again surrender the country to the dark 
guidance of the priests of the church, from which, 
alter a long and arduous struggle, we are now happily 
emancipated; that we should establish schools to 
propagate and perpetuate the doctrines of Roman- 
ism; that the youth of the country should be sur* 
rendered up to the enlightened care of these blind 
guides, lest even one solitary ray of light should enter 
into their minds ; and that the priests should be allowed 
in opposition alike to the precepts of Christ and his 
apostles, to close the sacred volume, and teach the 
people that it is dangerous to read that book which the 
apostles were inspired to write for their instruction. 
' The administration of the Duke of Wellington and 
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but wisely resting there, it gave no as( 
to their priests. It also matataioed the PtolAMaofc iasti- 
tiitioas of the countrj, wad above all it maiitteioed.tlMt 
established church— 4iie g^at stay of socjaI trrdrr nmd{ 
4»f a rational and not i^£uiattcal Christianity. Now tlM 
church is openly assailed, and every effort is bemg, 
ipade toreSect its destruction^ and that too by the yet^ 
party to which Lord Mulgrave has ao uafiarfannately 
^or his own fame, and the security of the>oouiitiy, sub^ 
jjected himself 

Doubtless this subserviency obtained for the siqp^ 
port of his government a numerical superiorUy oC 
Irish members in parliament, and enables him a little* 
longer to enjoy the patronage and emoluments of officii' 
and it is now evident, though hitherto disavowed, thai« 
Iiord Mulgrave has fully identified himself with tka« 
radical leader. 

The late elections have unequivocally revealed the: 
existence of the compact-^on that occasion, govern* 
ment threw off the mask altogether, and made com? 
mon cause with those who declaim against £nglaud»> 
and so fearfully agitate the country. Every possible 
effort was made to obtain the return of the radical caaf> 
didates, and a species of influence, never hitherto 
employed, to the same extent, or with the same un- 
blushing recklessness, was employed by it to defeat the 
loyal protestant candidates, and to return to parlia* 
ment the servile tools of Mr. O'Connell and the priests, 
and this in opposition to the real wishes of all the 
orderly portion of the community. 
. It is notorious that in the late election for Dublin, 



i^UhfiT Mr. O'ComieU nior his^^iumunee* vmdd bav«b 
had the least chance of evisii the tempomry tuceesA 
which they have obtaioed, weiK it not for the in- 
4iuence of the castle. It was painfid to see gentle* 
men compelled either to leare their families wil^out 
SQ^ypiort, and relinqubh situations which they had so 
Ipng^ and so honourably filled : or vote in fiivour of 
those* to whose political and religious sentiments, they 
were, on principle, so strongly opposed. So low did 
Ijie government descend, and so active were they ia 
their exertions to obtain the return of Mr. O'Connell to 
parliament : that even the very tradesmen were tarn* 
gefed with, and some who had the honesty to be true to 
tiiaie. principles, and to vote according to the dictates 
of their consciences^ were ordered to send in their 
gccounts. 

Here then is a monstrous coalition placed in full 
ic^lief before the public eye. The representative of a 
protectant crown, not preserving a dignified neutrality^ 
more particularly in an interesting and peculiar crisis, 
where it should have been his policy to ascertain the 
ttue state of public opinion in Ireland, and have left 
tha elections free for that purpose. Ue at once co-op« 
erates with the radical party, a^nat the protestants,. 
and against the real sentiments of the better classes of 
tb^- Roman. Catholics, and gives all the aid of the go* 
yernment to obtain the return of popish and radical 
Qvembers to parliment It is to Lord Mulgrave that 
tbe English nation is indebted for the ascendancy of 
wolntionary opinions in Ireland ; it is also on the pro- 
fessors of these opinions, that the gracious smiles of hi& 
COMntanftnce are bestowed, and it is to the same influ- 
€||ua».t]i»t.£ngbuid is indebted for that unusual speciea 
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of members that now grace and embellish the walk 
of the House of Commons. 

' It is true the party he has joined, whose power 
be has been so instrumental in upholding, and whose 
opinions he has thereby been so influential in dissemi- 
nating and sanctioning — may sustain him a short time 
longer in office — but it will be alone on the condition of 
his subserviency ; the parties that now support him, must 
as a matter of course sway him in return ; he must 
place in their hands the patronage of the castle, and 
follow the line of policy they may think proper to dic- 
tate to him, — obey all their mandates, — send a rude 
and saucy letter of disapproval at tlieir bidding; in- 
trude even on the privacy of a private dinner, and de- 
scend from his vice- regal dignity to comment on a toast 
An honourable and loyal protestant magistrate, of 
high rank and estimation, is dismissed from the co'm- 
xnission of the peace, because at a dinner with his 
friends, he gave a toast commemorative of a victory 
gained by protestants over a band of popish miscreants, 
who came with arms in their hands for the work of 
blood. The man who openly avows hostility to Eng- 
land and her church, — whose every speech is alien- 
ating the minds of the people from the connection, 
and exciting them to sedition,-~who never opens his 
mouth but to vituperate the great and the noble in the 
land, and this not at a limited and selected din- 
ner party, but at public meetings, at trades' unions, at 
Siggregate and revolutionary assemblies, but also in set 
and deliberate letters, published in the newspapera, 
to be circulated through the country. This very man 
by whom more than all others, Ireland has been re* 
duced to its present turbulent, revolutionary and lawless 
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^condition; whose fearful agitation has caused the 
greater part of the crimes that have been commiited» 
and the innocent blood that has been shed ; there is 
every reason to believe is the master of the viceroy; 
that it is he who directs into what channels, the stream 
of patronage is to fiow ; that he appoints to the police, 
to the magistracy, and even to the bench ; and tlmt 
he not alone sways die patronage of the castle, but its 
policy also. In short the supporters o£ Lord Mul* 
grave are not the friends of England, nor the clergymen 
of its church; the only party in the country by whidi 
^e is sustained are political priests and revolutionists ' 
c In a country like Ireland, where it is notorious that 
all the lower classes of Roman Catholics ftre disaffected* 
and must ever continue so, as long as tfieir priests 
hold them in bondage ; where it is notorious that these 
priests, or apostles as they designate themselves, are to 
a man opposed to England and to its religion : where ail 
active and disloyal faction are employing every meanr 
in their power to sow the seeds of revolution ; our Pro- 
testant Viceroy co-operates with this very party in., 
opposition to the loyal and respectable protestantportloik < 
of the community — dismisses Colonel Vemer from the 
magistracy, and returns to parliament Mr. O'Connell.* 

* Nothing can shew in a stronger point of view the degrading 
subserviency to which Lord Mulgrave was obliged to submit, than his 
mdeand arrogant communications to the Royal Dublin Society, over 
which he bad no species of control whatsoever, because that in the 
exercise of the privileges entrusted to it by its charter, it did not 
choose to enroll amongst its members, a Romish priest, who hacfc 
identified bis church with the radical party in Ireland, and in his. 
'* apostolic*' character, sanctioned the system of agitation pursued 
by Air. 0*Connell, and even subscribed money to reward him for 

B 
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In retom for all this personal and politieal subser- 
fiency, these new sopporters oftbe castle promise hfai 
to tranquiObe the eountry ; botthis tranquiUity is net 
i9 be the tranqailliij of the law — Imt the tranquillity of 
aonpact; a regular debtor and creditor account between 
fjoe»regal subserriency on the one party and radical 
tranquillity on the other. 

ReTolutioDary societies are to be oi^ganized, dissolv- 
4df or re-constructed ; the question of repeal is to be 
levtvedy or to be let slumber, public meetings of the 
lofwest and most fearful description are to be assem- 
bled» or we shall be allowed to remain in tranquillity— 
piiecisely as the conduct oi the Viceroy conciliates or 
displeases Mr. O'Connell. 

distnxbing thecovntry, and who also exhibited the grossest aod nuMt 
disgnstiog ifanffliiig, respectuig an ixAxacras wovk of thftdogy, h 
whieh theMaynoodi priests are edneated* In this book pEuici]ilei 
subversive of aU political and moral obligations are laid down, and s 
system is put before us in minute and disgusting detail^which enablei 
any filthy, sensual or perhaps half drunken priest, ad KhUuniyto extort 
in the conftssional, fiom the lips of modesty, details, which a deKcate 
ftmaie would even shrink fiom commtmicating to her mother. 



CHAPTER II. 
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Hatino thus far considered tke revolutionary views 
whiek Whi^ polley has given birth to in Ireland, and th€ 
TRAKQtnifLiXY which has resnlted from Lord Mul^ 
grrave's happy government: we shall now proceed 
more particularly to review the leading features of hift 
Lordship's administration, and the consequences thaft 
ave likely to result dierefrain, should it fatally for the 
Ctmntrj, be allowed to continue. 

Never did a Lord Lieutenant ascend the vice^regal 
throne of this kingdom with so much power to da 
good I never did a public man turn the power, in sucb 
full and unmeasured confidence entrusted to him^ 
more to the purposes of evil. 

The government of his immediate predecessors was * 
essentially liberal and conciliatory to the Roman Catho« 
lies* The various opposition which Lords Wellesley and 
.^ttglesea experienced here, and the very limited power 
with which they were entrusted from the other side^ 
placed them in a peculiar state of embarrassments 
Sh: Robert Peel even declared in the House of Com- 
mons, that Lord Wellesley was not answerable for the 
policy of his administration, but that it was dictated tQ 

hifl^ by thoM who sent Urn aver% 
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In Ireland all their measures were opposed by a 
gularly organised and most influential party, who had 
hitherto reigned supreme, enjoying the exclusive pos» 
session of all the places of emolument and of power 
under the government* The magistracy — the bench-— 
the bar — ^the church, in short all our civil and reli- 
gious institutions, concurred in thwarting every measure 
of their government The Englbh cabinet was not 
decided, even when emancipation was granted ; Tory 
policy prevailed as before, and the emancipation for 
all practical purposes was merely nominal. When the 
Wbigs came into power, they followed that treacher- 
ous and vaccinating policy, by which as a party they 
have always been distinguished ; the same pdicy con- 
tinued to rule Ireland, and the viceroy was little more 
than a cypher. 

Judging from the career which unfortunately for 
our tranquillity and security, he has been permitted 
io run, we are justified in inferring that Lord Mul- 
grave came over here with full power to carry the en«* 
actqienta of the relief bill into practical operation,* 



* Under whatever point of view we maj consider the relief biS, 
there can be only one opinion respecting the mode in which it wu 
carried, and though, according to the opinion of the writer, the mea- 
sure abstractedly considered was a wise one, as being calculated to se- 
parate the more intelligent part of the Roman Catholic laity fixm 
^he church of Rome— still the mode in whieh it was carried—^Bfr 
qvowal that it was conceded to turbulence.-..the total disregard of 
securities for the Protestant church-.-the recklessness with whid^ it 
was hurried through the house, without any one efficient enactment 
tokeep'down the Roman priesthood, coupled with the total and sud- 
den abandonment of former principles, all these considerations are 
calculated to leave on the mind of every Protestant no very fiiyoui* 
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Aod to administer equal and impartial justice to every 
secty and to evely political party in the country. It 
would appear that he had full power from the other 
side, and he had no party to thwart him here. H^ 
could at pleasure have dismissed his chamberlain^ 
without the humiliation of being constrained to pen-^ 
sionhim: and the present Lord Chancellor did not 
maintain that high and uncompromising, political con- 
sistency, that distinguished the conduct of Lord 
Manners. 

• The Marquis Wellesley, and Lord Anglesea may 
1)6 considered in the light of pioneers, who had cleared 
the way before him ; they had borne the brunt of the 
battle, and left him an open field in which imperishable 
laurels might have been acquired. The tory party 



able impreftsion, either of the wisdom or consistency of the two 
|nrindpal actors in the scene, or of their motiyes. Judging firom their 
subsequent conduct, it would appear they had even no statesman-likd 
views of national oondliatlon and subsequent beneficial results—but 
that they were afraid to &ce the danger which they had weakly 
imagined— -a danger more in lancy than in reality. The Roman Ca* 
tholics as a body would not have dared to hazard a dvii war ; besides 
the bin did not effect its professed objects df conciliation, and no 
ieffiyrt was made to separate the orderly portion of the Roman Ca- 
tholics from those who carried on the system of agitation, and the 
country Kmained precisdy in the same condition as before it was 
granted. 

Never was there effected by any statesman so sweeping a 8ttb« 
version of former policy^ without any one concomitant or neces* 
sary check, to meet the danger and difficulties that would naturally 
bo expected to result— and which unfortunately have resulted. Ou^ 
ffosent viceroy has pursued a still more dangerous course, pros^ 
-tnting his government befinre dirioyal priestt and zei>dIioiia vadi<f 
calsy and ruling the country by their agency. j 



€iice io dominant inlidand was powedflu^^e onagB 
party had dissolved their society ; they had no ioi^it 
the arm of the government to sustain thensi and Hm 
population oi the country was against thenu So couh 
I^etely were they depressed, that when Lord Mulgrav^ 
came over, they had ostensibly oeased to be a putff 
^d they must have been themadvet coDvin< 
that as such, they never could reatttte tiieir ft 
position; — ^the hitherto exclusive tory> had in 
already merged into the more liberal conservativvb 

The policy of the EngUsh-oabinet waa most favour- 
able to Ireland, and there was no beneficial measure of 
amelioration that might not have been obtained fior it 
2^0 Lord Lieutenant had ever su^ a force of moral iiH 
fluence, political power, and popular support as Locd 
Mulgrave was invested with ; — never had a man in his 
aituation so fine a career of national utility before 
him. It seemed as if every moral and political 
force combined to open a field for him where every 
Upecies of political glory might be won* The spirit 
of the age also was with him, and had he heAA 
the reins of the government with common discre* 
fion,. he might have diffused peace, order, and 
satisfaction through the country, and he could also 
have brought to his 'side all the well regulated 
and sound portion of society, Protestant as wall 
as Roman Catholic. To him was entrusted th# 
task of reconstructing the social edifice in Ireland^ 
find he could have rallied round him all the re« 
ipectable portion of the two parties that divided i^ 
and conciliated the Roman Catholics to his govec»> 
asent witihout iacarring the hosdlity of tho Bftoca a» 
elusive Protestants. Undbr a Jtmieiova Ain> naai 



MpMlJSiamAJJOK OF THE ItAW, AOlTAtlON WOWD^ 

SAVE BEEN SJCTIKGUISHSD ; and tliiis new strenglb 

-would thereby have been added to the cfaain» thii^ 

liappily for Ireland yet encircles die countries* 

. On his arrival here> Ireland was esaeniiaUy divided: 

into three parties— the tory and exclusiFe party on tbfl 

one side, and the Roman Cathcdics and their Protest* 

ant friends on the other. The third parly, headed hy, 

Mr* O'Coonelly too insignificant of themselves to de* 

serve notice urere enabled to assume a formidabte 

position froom the violent and revolutionary spirit which 

the Roman priests had excited amongst the lower 

elasses^ but more immediately amongst the pea* 

santry. It was altogether by priei^y influence 

that O'Connell was able to bring this class into actioPt 

and he owed that power to the priest, who aided by 

the terrors of his church, was alone able to exxute th^ 

peasant against his landlord, and against the law* 

. All the more respectable classes of the Roman Ca« 

iholics were fully satisfied with the boon which they 

liad obtained; they were tired of agUatioDi and imfO" 

Tourable to radicalism, they wished to tarn their swordi^ 

into ploughshares!, and to enjoy in quiet and in anitjF 

with their Protestant fellow-countrymen the possession 

of the rights they had obtained. — Not so with He 

O'Conncill and his supporters the priests. He eoughl 

personal aggrandizement, which be eould only oblsin 

by first becoming fimnidaUe as an. agitatoiw4uid then 

making his teittis with govemmant, and receivn^ a 

price to suspend his agitation. The priests were alone hi 

earnest, they had the one ebjeot in view, the aggrattcHn»» 

9l^t of thdf own Qhiir<^ and ^e snIiveiiiMi oftiie Kre* 

tiestantone;andin the fidl confidence thBtMr*0*C omn i l 
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concurred with them in these view% and would lend thent- 
his aid in their accomplishment; thej collected for hint 
the rent, swelled the gale of his popularity, and gave 
efficiency to his imitation. The excitation of an ig«* 
aorant and superstitious peasantry against Protestant 
England and her heretical churchy as they always call 
it, being the only means by which they could hope to 
effect their objects— agitation in violence of all their 
most solemn promises went on as before. — ^The partj 
hitherto opposed to the Roman Catholics^ seeing the 
use they now made of the power they had acquired, 
naturally preserved their former position of hostility^ 
and such Protestants as would otherwise have acquiesced 
in the measure of the relief bill, were necessarily forced 
by the violence of the radical party on the one hand» 
and the avowed objects of the priests on the other, to 
use every effort to counteract them, and if possible to 
re-enact the penal code, from a firm conviction that 
it was essential to their own security, and to the pre* 
servation of the church and constitution. 

This demonstration of the tory party kept many 
of the respectable portion of the Roman Catholics and 
some of their Protestant friends in the radical camp ; 
they dreaded the intolerance of a tory government, and 
the renewal of restrictive laws whence action and reac«' 
tion, as the violent partizans of both sides kept up the 
ene of civil discord. 

The Viceroy had» in a great measure, the control 
of both these parties* As soon as the Roman Catholic 
gentry were convinced, that strict and impartial justice 
would be rendered to them, and that they would have 
their full consideration with the government, and their 
ahare in the distribution of places of trust, of power 



attd emolament, they vould at once hftye left the 
ladical and priestfy faction ; and the liberal Protes* 
tantsi ^cept) perhaps, those who speculated on electidns^ 
must necessarily have followed their example. > 

The agitators and priests being thereby deprived of 
the cooperation, which alone gave a moral sanction tO 
their proceedtngs, would be easily subdued ahd brought 
under the wholesome dominion of the law ; and if any 
Insurrectionary movement on the part of the peasantry 
ahould occur, and that it could be traced to those who 
are secretly exciting them to disloyalty; a few salutary 
legal examples made of their rbvbrbnciss would have 
a most wonderfid influence in effecting tranquillity. 
• It was nM thegreaiettdiffimdty agitntion was kept up 
before Lord Mulgrave came over-— i^ wa9 actualiy 
farced on M« peopk\ every effort was strained by 
Mr. O'Connell to sustain it, evidently for selfish 
purposes — and careless of the frightful results it 
was every day producing. Even now, though it 
flourishes under the happy auspices of his Excellency^ 
the Ronum Catholic gentry are, to a man^ opposed to 
the radical leaders and their measures, and wait onljpi 
for an opportunity to withdraw from them without im-* 
putation. 

Lord Mulgrave might not alone have rallied round 
bis goyemment all the respectable portion of the 
liberal Protestant and Roman Catholic community; 
but 6e might also have obtained the support of those 
who, from apprehension of popish power, were hithert<> 
too exclusive, but whose political views had lately 
undergone a salutary change, who are even now, as 
they have always been, the best friends of the con^ 
section. Had he acted with sound dbcretion and 
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tBgaged tlidr conAdence, in eoimiicisg tbcm <iiat 1m 
ffould uphold the Constitvtioii in CliQich end 8tal% 
«id preserre, iaviolate, all tii6 Ppottstat iBttiMlMi 
of the eoiiiitiy— make tlie lav respected, mad gonm 
tte country in the spirit of a ftfote e tant StatesBMm— < 
Mislead of identifying his goremment wMt the Tssy 
lowest of the p<^ish n^licals and At priests^ as ht 
Infbrtunatelj has done — ^he ironld hains ooBcttkMi 
4Mm to the new order of things, fcanre extfaigvdslMi 
party leeling--4reconoiled to his gofeffnttie&t att tlM 
•rd^y portion of society— «|dield ttte prottslaii 
diurchy and consolidated ^e eonneidoii. 

I do not now spealc of the mote violent elasses of 
Ofangemen^ nor of those who adrocaled those prin* 
tiples for the sake of a selfish and exclusive monopoly) 
hnt I speak of the noblemen and gentlemen of Ireland 
who had hitherto opposed emancipation ft<ora ]U8lt& 
a^ble and honoorahle feelings sdone, and who, from a 
well-grounded apprehension that an ill nse would be 
made of the power which was sought for, and 1^0 sawin 
the agitation still kept up, a regidarly eonoerled and oi^ 
ganized efbvt to re-establish the dominion of tlrt 
Church of Rome and its intolerant priesthood* — in 
rank, property, and influence, and in the honoumble 
and unyielding hitegrity of their political conduct, 
«id, indeed, in all the requisites that confer estimation 
hi society, the aristocracy of that body, (fer I indnde 
all those who coincided in their opinions, tiiough they 
did not actually belong to the orange assoeiatioa as 
such,) stand forth pre-eminently as occupying the fimt 
station in the country. They were loyal in the worst of 
tones, and always stood by the constitution and the 
tiiurdi, which but fer them would have been long 



Mnee cyrertaraed*— audit bon ^etn aloB6 tliat Eii§^aiid 

nniflt eren noir depend f^r the integrity of ike empm« 

"What estimate but the very lowest can be formed 

of the intellect of the man that disgosted such a paxtj 

fts this, and alienated them from his governments wbi&k 

iit was In hit power to liave conciliated tbem to the 

jaew and more Hberal system of policy ? Instead of 

doing this> he drove them off one by one from the 

Castle, and then, in obedience to his priestly and radkal 

masleniy he ev»n pursned them in a spirit of hostiUtj^^ 

When in an crvil hour the whigs called the ra4i<^ 1m 

their aid to enable them to overturn the tory government 

and passed a reform bill, which, in Ireland, has driven 

all the respectable classes of society from their true 

position-— causing not an equalization, buia tranafer vT 

power, it was, in an eminent degree, kicua^bent on 

them to have sent over a statesman, qualified to hold 

the reins of government in the peculiar and dangerous 

position, in which this country was thus placed, by the 

conjoint operation of the relief and the reform bill*** 

unfortunately for us they sent over one totally unfit to be 

entrusted with diem. He might preside^ with effectf 

over the masque or the revel ; and in the drawing-room^ 

he would, doubtless, evince all the accomplishments 

becoming his high station, but we require other and 

higher qualifications in the individual who is to rule 

the destinies of such a country as this** 



^Lord Mulgnnrehat told the Dublin Society, (aUadiag to the i 
wad grant from padlament of j^5000 per aimiun,) tiiat the oo»- 
iinnaoce of Hiat grant ehonld depend sdlelf on the lodety's vtlU^ 
te appropriating it. I respond to ^e eendment. AUiaatkn^ 
iioos, and abo aH offldal naa or hired aerfanta of the atale, aaa 
«pett to pnUk scrothiy— and it is thoefine ftee to me, «r 4o mjf 



Lord Mulgrave had not the sagadty to comprehend 
the true character of the parties be had to govern^ 

ddier individual, following the example so patriotically set by his 
Lordship— to tell him, receiving as he does so largely from the 
^blic purse, that a tithe of the pittance annually voted to the Royal 
Dublin Society would more than repay any services in the power 
of a man of his limited abilities to render to the state. 

Some in a morbid and over&stidious sentiment of politeness, and 
others in the affectation of it, may condemn me for thus speaking 
of liord Mulgrave. I speak only of the Lord Lieutenant, I am 
no sespeetor of persons ; I estimate roan by his moral wordi alone* 
and public. men by the value of their public services. The 
oonventional usages of society no gentleman ever feels evea 
disposed to violate ; but the deference due to rank and station, 
and the subdued and courteous expression of opinion which 
characterise, in a more especial manner, the more elevated graded 
of society, do not impede the fteedom of the press in its legitimate 
comments on men acting for the public, and receiving payment for 
their services. Above all, in the case of a Lord Lieutenant, every* 
thing appertaining to his official position demands and justifies 
observation. He holds a court, at which the daughters and wives 
of our nobility and gentry attend. The court gives not only the 
tone to ftshion, but, un&rtunately, often to morals and religion 
also. The religion, the morals— nay, the very demeanour of a 
Lord Lieutenant, in a peculiar degree, call for observation. A 
jgireat revolution in Christian and, consequently, in moral feeling 
has, more especially within the last few years, been effected in the 
people of this country. The Buckinghams and Rochesters of 
former days have given place to a better standard of what truly 
constitutes the gentleman. Their frivolous and immoral pursuits 
would now only be viewed with reprehension. 
. A new order of opinion has arisen in Ireland, and is happily 
extending its dominion. Public men axe beginning to be estimated 
by a new standard— ^hat standard is the book which the priests 
endeavour to keep from the people, and which the new Board of 
Education has banished from our schools, as displeasing to these 
apostles. By that standard also, the Castle is to be estimated, 
not in the tone of the Puritans, in the days of CromwdQ, but in the 
spirit of a sound, rational, and moral Christianity. 
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pmr had he the capacity to work tlie country out 
of the unnatural posifion in which it was placed. He 
mbtook the noisy uproar of a violent, though insignia 
ficant • party, for the sober and deliberate voice of the 
nation. He did not wait to be informed that there id 
no predeliction for agitation or radicalism here, either 
aaiongst the Protestants or respectable Roman Catho<« 
lics-rboth are, in principle and in taste, equally ad« 
▼erse to it. Mr. O'Connell is as little popular with 
4be aristocracy of his own religion, as he is with the 
Protestants. Even the bishops of his own church kept 
aloof, from hini— and though secretly favourable to the 
agitation he was keeping up, as tending to promote their 
own peculiar objects— -they did not deem it prudent 
openly to identify themselves with the agitator — their 
poiicy, then, was to be taken into the pay of the go* 
verament, and to be employed as a species of clerical 
police. This would necessarily have invested them 
with great power and influence, and would have en- 
abled them in an eminent degree, gradually to extend 
the dominion of their church. 

The administration of Lord Mulgrave has ani-» 
mated their ambition to new and more aspiring ob- 
jects— -ihey now seek to rule the country on their 
own account. Dr. Murray, who was previously un« 
favourable to the O'Connell tribute, and was opposed 
to its collection in his chapel, even during the agitating 
government of Lord Anglesea, in obedience to the po« 
licy of our present English and Protestant Viceroy, 
has now given in his adhesion to the mercenary dema- 
gogue, and fully identified himself with him, putting 
forward for the first time, a letter of apostolic authority, 
with a ^ prefixed to his signature, in his behalf. 



I shall not stop to impute, or to invesl^ate motiyeAr' 
If the eountry is to be convulsed and its oonstitntioir 
•id>Terted, it is immaterial whether it be done by tk^ 
imbecility or by the corrupt and selfish poiiGy 
rf those vho govern. I will n<^ say Lord Miai* 
grave had not the virtue to take his proper poift* 
tiAn. I would rather imt^ine he hnd not ^e intettect 
either to see it> or to occupy it« He bad not the «h 
gacity to comprehend the infl«ence of orderly opiniian** 
adr the law by which it is regalated He did BOtcea^ 
iider that though for a while it may seem to liilusabei^ 
or even to be adverse, that it w3i in the end assest 
itstttflnencey and that the rational portion of the piab» 
lie mind, however it may seem to wander, will in ^ 
cnd> come under its dominion, like those ]^anets whid^ 
even in their perturbations, evince the power by wiueh 
tiliey are controlled. He knew not that the streatti of 
democracy, though noisy and tuibuient, was neitho 
deep nor permanent, and without waiting for its subs^ 
deaoe, left the vantage ground on whi^ he stood, and 
became the tool of those whom a wiser governor wosid 
have eonstrained. He saw Mr. O'Connell in the light of 
a powerAil political partizan, who by the agency of 
his priestly masters, was enaUed to return a eertaa 
number of Roman Catholic and time-«erving Protestant 
members to Parliament ; and having neither the saga- 
i;ity nor the patience to comprehend, or to trace the 
source of the bad power which this mischievous and 
selfish disturber possessed, or taking proper measures 
to counteract it; he, in the true spirit of a melo- 
dramatic hero of romance, brushed away right and 
left the respectable portion of the nation, and threw 
himself head foremost into the arms of Mr. O'ConneH. 



• Sytlismo8tr88liaiiduD«Msdil«aet,tehatdugi»rt8^ 
ijate PfOtestB&t noblem^ aitd geatiy of fte coantiyi 
snd, instetd of vestmiotng and ciieamTeaiiBg te 
bad and dangerow povrer of tiie prietto and the agita^ 
tOKBy he haaraiumdored himself tatheniyboundfaaad and 
foot, and has thus beeome &e wieldied tool of the retf 
'worst and laost Amgerous fhetion hy wl»ch a country 
«mdd foe goremed. He has amalganMited his goviehi* 
SMbC witfc a partj wbieh all the orderiy portion of 
•oefoty hoM in distaste and a^ferston-^taken then* 
under his espeefal protecdon<«4dea1iiled his poUej 
^th tlieirs— tiiiis gWmg a new spring to radicaJism» pet 
belli<Hi and popery, in a eonntry which he was seat 
over to govern for a Protestant crown. He now em^ 
ploys ail the resources of the castle in the support 
of t&is faetioD, and lends alt the aid of his gorem* 
ment to secure tlie return of radical members to pav* 
Hameat— patronage, promise, intimidation^ disauisal 
ftom oAce, are all are employed to sustain thett^«« 
60 low has he reduced himself, that he has now» lo 
ftiCtf no other tenure by which to retain officii 
but their support; and, in addition to this, has 
insaae pc^icy, for it deserves no otiier epithe^-^haa 
actually forced back into the radical camp those re* 
epectaMe individuals who were only wmting for a 
beeoraing opportunity to wi^draw from it aHog^heft 
Lord Mulgrave and Mr. O^Connell may now be con- 
sidered the Castor and Pollux of our political ooBstel> 
lation — and only it would not be astronomically speak- 
ing correct, I would say that they revolve round each 
other in one common orbit, and round one common 
l^entre— and that centre is the priest. 
> The reaiilt of this inauapicioua and unnatural unioa is 
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already apparent in the seditious spirit tbat is 
fally and sedulously kept up in the country. It is by 
that party, who, alone cordially support Lord Mulgrav^ 
this spirit is manifested — ^it is by his supporters alone 
that the union of the countries is denounced^ and the 
faitegrity of the empire threatened. 

*^ Thus bad begios and wone remaini bebUid.'* 
• Under his administration revolutionary principlea 
Bourish to an extent hitherto unknown; and those 
principles have been openly avowed and circulated 
through the kingdom, unchecked and unpunished« 
rendering the country one unvarying scene of turbulence 
and opposition to the laws» in which neither life nor 
property is secure. 

The Established Church totters to its foundation, and 
Popery threatens to occupy its place. The Protestants 
are depressed, and priests and radicak dominate in 
Ireland, and there is every reason to believe that they 
rule the councils of the government The strong holds 
of the country are passing into the hands of the dis- 
loyal ; the press that supports the government disse* 
minates sedition ; a radical and popbh magistracy is 
succeeding to a Protestant one ; instead of loyal yeo* 
men to protect the country in case of an insurreotionj 
we have now a police, in the appointment of which, the 
Aomish priests are the most influential instruments. 
The ministers of the Established Church, a few ex« 
pectants excepted,* are opposed on every principle, 

* Whenever anjr nnfoitunate stiay minister of the Established 
Church appeals at the levee, it is usual with those about the castle 
to saj, '' we have caught a parson." Lord Mulgrave at one of 
those radical dinners which were got up fbr him, in his zamblingS 
to court mob popularity^actually exclaimed with sotprli^ " is 
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political as well as religious, to our Protestant viceroy. 
The popish priests universally regard him as their 
patron. In estimating the pretensions and the conduct 
of those who have experienced the patronage of the 
castle, we have no other alternative but to conclude 
tliat popish agitaUon is the passport to place. 

Hostility to England is openly avowed by those who 
bask in the smiles of the representative of her f^r 
monarchy, and measures are going forward unheeded 
by the government, which must lead to a separatioii 
between the countries, or to a rebellion* > 

That secret societies are formed by the peasantry^ 

^hat oaths are adminbtered for the accomplishment of 

present objects, and that revolutionary views and mea4 

aures of spoliation are contemplated by them, no one 

who impartially considers their conduct, and reads the 

sad history of lawlessness and crime, presented to us ia 

every daily publication, can fairly question. There is no 

peasantry poorer, none more dependent on their land^ 

lords than they are, none more desirous to possess a small 

quantity of land. But the Irish peasantry are also pre^ 

eminently sagacious, and pecultariy shrewd and alivo 

to their interests— no class of men know them better, 

or evince more cunning in their efforts to secure 

tiiem ; and yet no class of men have run so counter 

to their ^own interests as they have, in the decided 

spirit of hostility they have evinced, more especially 

of late, towards their landlords. They can have^ 

BO obvious or immediate interest in the return of Mr. 

O'Connell, nor of his nominees; and those who know* 

« 
there no mhiitter of the Established Church present ?'* and he was [ 
ledneed to the necessity of having grace said bj one of our modem 
Popish Apostles. 



how tenacioualy {key hold the money vhiefa tbey s^ 
laboriously earn, must be convinced that ibey expeal 
iome equivalent in return, when they subscribe iheif 
miserable pittance to the mean and dhrty avarice «f 
this political monster, who preys on' their poverty^ 
whilst he excites and betrays them* 
. It is well known to many, that they wfow their ex- 
pectations to each other, and even if they thems^wi 
liad not disclosed their objeets and their detemflDa^ 
tions, we may readily conjecture that they would not 
oppose their landlords as they now do, vfere mC 
lOffie expectaUons qf fiOnkte benefit^ stediotCBfy, though 
'Uendy instUled into tbeir minds, by those whose mieretU 
it is to deceive them. The peasant expects to be the 
prx^rietor of the tenement be now tiUa for anotfaeff 
and to pocket Ae tiihe he now pays to tiie mimstea 
He is told also, it is a good work, and one aoo^tabk 
to God, to destroy the EstaUislied Cbnnch, and re« 
eatahlisih his holy religion* 

It can be incontestibly proved, by a great variety ol 
doeumeats, that the disturbances amongst the pe»* 
iantry are not the result of distress* bat that they em 
altogether of a political nature,-— that tfaey are eausei 
by the system of agitation so industriously kept up by 
Mr* O'Conn^dl and the priests,— and that Ihepefr* 
aan^ are folly convinced that Mr* 0*Connell intends 
to head them in a civil war, for the ateendancy of 
yqpery and io effect a separation from England* 

Major Warburtqn, an inspector of police and a gea* 
tienan of great experience, and unimpeachable into* 
grity, gave the foUowing evidence on oath before a 
committee of the House of Lords in 1825 : 
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''The olyjects q£ the Bibhon conspincy are to ettabliah ih$ 
:oman Catholic church— to extirpate protestantisnii and to sepa- 
Ireland from England. The propagators of the ribbon systeni 
tlMBngfllTes of anj local diaturbances for the purpose of intrc^ 
0««iog their pmn laiBciples ; and it it invariabl j found, that whan 
^UsturbaBces an of long continuance^ they lose their deiulMiy 
diaracter, a»d axe methodized into political oiganissation.'' 

It may be said that Major Waburton belongs to th6 

^Tory party, and that his political principles may have 

mnflnenced his opinions. This charge cannot be 

^lircniglie against tiie recorded opinions of Lord Wel« 

Hesley—- wlio was both a whig and a liberal, and who^ 

tu such, was strongly opposed by the tory and orange 

iparty in Ireland^ whilst he was supported by the Eo« 

vato CathoUes. In his dispatches to the English 

government, when he was Lord Lieutenant here in 

April 1834— be says that there was established in 

^rery district in Ireland : 

''A complete system of legislation^ with the most prompt^ yI« 
porous, and severe executive power^ swoniy equipped and asnody fov 
Idl the excesses of savage punishment." 

He then goes on to say :— ' 

^ These distiitbances have been in every instance excited and 
influenoed, by the agitation of the combined prospects of the abo« 
Htion of tithes, and the destniction of the union with Great Britain^ 
I cannot employ words of sufficient strength to express my solicitude 
tfiat his Majesty's government, should fix the deepest attention oi) 
the intimate connection between the system of agitation, and its 
ioevitalile consequences, ^e system of combination, leading to 
tloknce and outnge.^>they are Inseparably cause and effect — nor 
can I after the most attentive consideration, of the dreadful scenes 
lh«t aie p — in g* onder my view, separate one from the other, in tluil 
unbroken disln of indlsaoluble connection.** 



In 1834 Lord Grey proposed the Devival of the 
ioi^n biU^MdiMS JHfyvfMJy lanlil^^^ 
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to the Lord Lieutenant power of suppressing publie 
meetings* It is to be presumed that had Lord Durhan^ 
been aware, that the contest in Ireland is not for civ3 
liberty — but to overturn the Established churcl^ 
and substitute the Roman church in its place^ that hcf 
would not then have opposed the clauses in the hXS^ 
^hich gave the coercive power to the Lord Lieutensnt* 
What new light* has since that time opened on the 
inind of Lord Mulgrave» it is not my object to inquire. 
There is another very strong testimony illustrative of 
the character of the illegal societies that are formed by 
the peasantry. It was given in evidence before a par* 
liamentary commitee in 1832, as being the copy of an 
oath of the whitefeet, sworn to at the Maryborough as- 
aizes in the same year. 

'< 1. I Bolemny swear to be loyal and true to this new nbbon aet. 

*' 2. I swear I will to the best of my power^ cut down kiog% 
queens, and princei^ dukes, earls, lords, and all such with Und 
jobbers and heresy. 

*^ 3. I swear I will never pity the moans or groans of the djingg 
fimn the cradle to the crutch, and that I will wade knee deep In 
orange blood. 

- << 4. I swear I am to bear my right arm to be cut oli& and thrawa 
pTer my left shoulder, and nailed to the traples door of Armagh^ 
before I will way lay, or betray, or go into court, to prosecute s 
nrother, knowing him to be such. 

*^ 5. I swear I will go ten miles on fbot, and fifteen miles oo 
horseback, in five minutes warning. 

** 6. I swear I will give money to purchase and repair Sxe armSi 
^onmunition and the like, and every other weapon that may bf 
▼anting. ^ 

. " 7* I swear I will never tell the man*8 name that made me, ndc 
the man's name that stood by making me a ribbonman or white* 
Ibot, to any other under the canopy of heaven, not even to a piiestf 
jbishop, or any one in the church. 
* *f8, I swear I will not stand to hear hell and confosioa dnudt 
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io a ribbonman or whitefbot, withottt lesiitingihe Mme^ ox^uittin^ 
the company* 

^ << 9. X Bweaz I will never keep a robber*! company^ nor barboot 
him except for fire aims. 

10. I swear I will not make foul freedom with a brother'i wifo or 
tister^ knowing them to be such. 

^ « 11. I swear I wHl not keep the second coat, or the second 
•"billing* and a brother in want of relief^ knowing him to be as 
such. 

<< 12. I swear I will not be present at the making of a ribbon* 
Inan or whltefoot, without proper orders from our captain^ in pur* 
0aance of this spiritual obligation, so help me God." 

We shall next prove the ohjects of the peasant 

association by the testimony of the very individual, 

whose heUish system of agitation, and I cannot really 

give it a more appropriate epithet, has been the chief 

cause of the frightful scenes which have impoverished 

and disgraced our country. In a speech at the Trades 

Union in December 1837, Mr. O'Connell is thus re* 

ported to have expressed himself: 

*^ There are two species of combination existing in this cit]r» 
One which is open and avowed, which belongs to the trades or re« 
gular bodies-rthat sjpedes of combination has no connection what* 
soever with the other kind. One of these combinations we call 
DSrxKDEBS, or wdter combination-i-and that within the last few 
weeks has been stained with human blood. The other class of 
^ombinators, between whom and the trades I make my first great 
distinction, aoce those who call themselves defenders, northem 
vntonlsts, Billy Smiths and Billy Welters. They have theh 



gular organisation, theur watch word)^ while they change four timet 
in the year, their officers and their lodges.** 

There ia anodier very important document and from 
the highest anthbrity to prove that the disturbances in 
Ireland, are not the result of distress, but of a regit* 
larly organised political system. So far from law* 
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lessness and murder being the result of distress, it is in 
the districts where the people are most eQinfortabl% 
they are most prevalent Chief Justice Budhe ia a 
charge delivered in 1832, thus expresses himself: 

" I cannot recollect one instance in the ezpenence of so mao^ 
yeais, (and perhaps it is a formidable yievr Oa our situfttioa) ia 
which a man has been charg^ with an insunectionai/ offieBC% 
whose crime could be traced to want and poverty/* 

The late Doctor Doyle, a Roman Catholic bishops 
in one of his pastoral letters, bears similar testimony* 
I shall only quote two more instances, to shew that 
Mr. O'ConnelFs agitation has been the great cause of 
these disturbances, and that the people have been led 
to think, by what means I shall not stop to inquire, 
that it is his intention, to head them, and to precipitate 
the country into a rebellion, — the Earl ofRoden, a 
nobleman whose honorable political consistency, and 
whose valuable and unceasing efforts in the cause of his 
country cannot be too highly appreciated, has sai^ 
that the government was aware, from its own lAcers, 
that a part of the ribbon oath was«-^* to be ababt to 

TURN OUT TO AID Mr. O'CoNNELL IN OBTAININa 

JUSTICE FOR Ireland.** 

I shall produce only one more document illustrative 
of the objects of the priests and the peasantry^— 4t is 
(Mie too of the first importance— 'it brings before vm 
vnder one view, the regular connecticm between the 
a g itators — the priests-— and the peasants ; and the ul« 
timate objects of at least the two latter parties. I do 
Bot mean to impute to all those who have leagued 
tbemselves with the agitators in Dublin^ any insufw 
cectionary or rebellious motives, least of all do I mean 
tA, impute them to the accomplished individual^ from 
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work I shftll extract my last documentary evi« 

.#ei»ce9-— to shew that agitation has excited the people 

to meditate^ and to prepare for a rebellion ; and that 

Hie priests have coalesced* or I should rather say^ 

excited them to it* By what means the people 

led to think that the agitator contemplated a 

irel^enion, it is not for me now to explain.. But though 

Ire did not seek to undeceive them, I should still be 

sorry to impeach the motives of Mr, O'ConneU, or to 

oa^y he wished either to organize a rebellion, or to 

induce the people to suppose he meditated one-— but 

wliaterer his motives, or intention may have been. 

Ills speeches were calculated to lead to no other con« 

Action in the minds of those, whom he thus perhaps 

innocently on his part excited and misled. 

In the history of the Roman Catholic assoeiation) 
^vrritten by Mr, Wyse, member of parliament for Wa^ 
terford; we are informed, that strenuous and successful 
efforts were made by it, to unite the peasantry, and to 
induce them to forego those feuds and animosities, so 
prevalent amongst them. To effect this obj^ect two 
gentlemen were sent down by the association in Dub- 
lin, to Munster : and the following extracts, from Mr* 
Wyse's book, sufficiently informs us in what sense the 
peasantry and their priests understood the objects of 
their mission. Mr, Wyse's evidence on this subject is 
of peculiar value : being a Roman Catholic himsei£ 
He supports Lord Mulgrave*s government, and wa» 
returned by the radical party to parliament ; he it 
moreover a man of high character, and of considerable 
abilities and acquirements, and no one could be better 
qualified than he is, to form a just estimate of the scenes 
which he describes. 
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'< Whenever they," (the deputies of the aiHociadmi,) appealed li 
^e turbulent districts, the fiictions laid by their animosities, and kk 
great crowds flocked to the chapels, to embrace in the spirit if 
forgiveness, their most inveterate foes. It was certainly a strikijq| 
tight, to see their chiefi on either side advance up the steps 4ffdk 
nltoTy and embrace each other, in the presence of their priests aol 
jOieir respective factions, and call God solemnly to witness, thai 
henceforth for the good of their souU and the cause of their cou lUrj^ 
they would dwell together in amity and peace. Their hands woe 
joined together by the clergymeth sometimes by one or other of the 
two gentlemen just mentioned, and they returned home, fieqaendy 
tiding side by side, amidst the rejoicings and acdamations of the 
men, women, and children of both parties. 

«( The commissioners, if so they may be called, were emboldened 
|>y success, and extended their visits and exhortations beyond 
Limerick. Tipperary was afflicted time immemorial, by the same 
spirit of £unily faction, and its most constant concomitant, secret 
association. 

*' The passion for such meetings increased, the nnmbers who 
flocked to them augmented. Instead of a few hundreds, who ori« 
ginally had been convened, and with some reluctance for a particulac 
purpose, and thousands more were to be seen in every direction, 
anxious to reconcile their differences, and to sacrifice every private 
compact to their lotaltv, as they termed it to tbe asbo- 

CIATXOV* 

** But there were many features of the mioiU perilous deaeriptim 
which distinguished themfrotn all preceding ossenMes, 

** They assumed a regular uniform qf green calico^ their chiefii 
were distinguished by some fantastic but characteristic additions, to 
the costume of their corps, such as Anthers, green handkerchiefs, 
hearing the portrait of Mr. O'Conndly fyc, ^o. They displayed 
befbrethem green banners, with the name of ihe respective parishes 
or town lands, each preceded by their bands of music, and all otfaei 
circumstances of hilitart aebay. 

** There was something more in this^ than met the ordinary eye*. 
l*he people had greatly misapprehended* the objects of the sssoda- 

* Mr. Wyse does not tell us what led them so to misapprehend 
it, it should rather be said, they were led by others to form the 
opinions they did entertain. Surely a more infernal policy never 
existed, .than to deeeive and excite to crime these unlbrtanate 
victims fl>r personal purposes. 
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tioiiy and in many instances could not be convinced that they had 
recommended the suppression of all former divisions and diaoocds, 
toiih any other mew, than to prepare the people for a general and 
united insurrectionary moffement. *■ Whek will he call VB 
OUT,' was more than once heard in the streets of Clonmel, during 
the great provincial meeting of last August, and frequently answered 
witli the finger on the mouth, and a significant smile and wink from 
tlie by-stander. Many, too, of the peasants had arms concealed in 
the mountains near the towns." 

I shall extract one more passage from the same ex- 
cellent authority. He thus reports of Mr. O'Conndl : 

** Mr. O'Connell exclaimed, in a passionate tone of invective, at 
the meeting at Clonmel. * Oh, would to God that our ezoeUent 
Viceroy Lord Anglesey, would hut only give me a comnussiom 
and if those men of blood should attempt to attack the property and 
person of his Majesty's loyal subjects, with a hundred thou* 

SAND OF MY BRAVE TIPPERART ROYS, I WOULD SOOJT DRIVE 
THEM INTO THE SEA BEFORE ME.'" 

It is to be presumed that this belligerent gentleman 
when he thus addressed his *< brave Tipperary boys" 
must have been perfectly aware, that the military force of 
the country would have been quite adequate, to repress 
any such movement on the orange party, even if it 
had contemplated sucb a movement ; and it is to be 
presumed also, Mr. O'Connell had too much sagacity 
to suppose that they did ; and the third presumption 
I shall offer is, — that he must also have been aware, 
that the mode proposed by him, would not be exactly 
suited to the policy of a regular government, non, de^ 
fensoribus istisnec tali auxUio* 

Mr. Wyse thus curiously observes on Mr. O'Cour 
nell's warlike enthusiasm : 

^ This was said, (alluding to the passage just quoted,) in the: 
waimth aod waatonnesi of the moment, a loxt of rhetodcal} 



."l^MlNphe, sot inlMiAAd to g« beyond n»e ilMtodc $ Imt % 
,^m^ ior nthtf the tbander of fierce TMoe% wilb wluflb it «|| 
jinuliMMttusly sent htuk, ipolM Tohuiiei of 4read md daiMj 
ThexemiMSsioii^mn tke Marquis of Aagloiey wm loKgotten, W 
iir MM ipargotten, they ah«ady ksagiaed ihcmielves in full pt^ 
v^wk. Nothing was remembeiedy but Mr. O'CoBnell md HI 
iuMidnd thonsaod men.' " i 

Mr. Wyse might have added, that the speeches tf 
our Irish Bolivar, (I believe Mr. O'Connell has not » 
yet formed a Papineau order of liberators) abounded 
^th such lofbf and ^warlike aspirations, and which are 
an taidi always ^^a sort of rhetorieal apostrophe," 
ftr even Falstaff was not more fully aware than he i 
^ that the better part of valour is discretion.'^ 



<< The king of France with forty thoiisaiid men. 
Went np the hill and then oame down again 



>» 



As far as we have any means of information, there 
Is not now in Ireland, as there was in 1798 any re- 
gular organisation amongst the agitators for the pur- 
poses of rebellion. In my estimate of them, I wooU 
gay they have neither the talent nor the energy to 
organize one; and if they had — ^least of all would Ifr. 
O'Connell become a party to it, however the speeehei 
of this Bolivar may have led them to calculate on hk 
leading them. They have no such men amongst them 
as Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Tone, Emmett, Boni 
O'Connor, and others, compared to whom, our agita- 
tors of the present day, are but as '*puny whipsters," 
whose policy seems to be, to keep up the game df 
^^itation and wait for the tide of events. 

It is material also to remember that though no pre* 
parations now exist among the leading agitators for 
organizing a rebellion, or for arming the peopl 



JBmiglt Afive «u^ be ao XMnufocfidry 9£ pikciM-iflr 
trdMonal^e ^soxsBHUiicatioii with foreign powero— aio 
^ans of rebellion amongst those competent and bold 
leoGugh to surra^ge them. That though we have no 
^Meomtive dineetory«-«no baronial committee— no loetl 
KQtttmittees communicatbg with more general one% 
4tlid all haiiging from the -executive directory ; tha^ 
Severthelesgy bo sach combination of well concerted 
q^Bas IB essaitial to the breaking out of a rebellion. 

The Weaderd insurrection in 1798, fully establishes 
the fact, that it is only necessary to charge the minds 
ifif the people with a full measure of sedition, and that 
iihe percussion icap can be struck on the moment so 
m& to produce a general explosion, 

Itis acurious and instructive lesson,and in the present 
•0rentfttl period, one important to be remembered, that 
tulieiB the rebellion broke out in Wexford, there was no 
organization whatever in that county. The uniaa had 
Mnat extended to k, and there were not five united Irish- 
mmk to be found in the town of Wexford, or in its vid- 
HBly. The gentry were not fevourable to a rebellion; 
Hb^ were, however, compelled to take a part in it, bat 
Hiose who headed the rebels, consisted merely of sndi 
vneii as now agitate the country. There were no pikes, 
mo weapons of any kind, no previous concert for a ge- 
neral insurrection ; and yet it was in that very county^ 
tia± the rebel standard was first successfully raised. 
IDioing Ihe few weeks the rebels had possession of 
Wexford, they collected, and armed 20,000 men* 
fiikes were made on the instant, gunpowder mann- 
"tetored, proclamations printed, signed and pubUshed. 
Xhe field was regularly taken under priestly generab> 
4ie pec^da wen fiiiicamped^-->officered, and drilled by 

c 2 
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priests — and various batiles were fought with the 
tary,and were gained under priestly commanders. 

These armed bands, so officered, of sanguinary 
ferocious miscreants, held possession for a long time 
the country, massacred the Protestants in cold hi 
and with every refinement of brutality, plundered thi 
dwellings, and committed every species of enormii 
and this frightful and sanguinary insurrection was 
up at the moment, and at the instance of Field Ma; 
General Priest Murphy, who persuaded his foUowes 
he was bullet proof. 

In considering Lord Mulgrave's station in socie^ 
and the official situation which he fills, it is painful to 
reflect on the degradation to which he has politicaOf 
descended ; and on the awful effects which may be ex- 
pected to result from the line of policy which, unfortu- 
nately for his own fame, and for the safety of the 
country he has pursued. 

The great poet of nature has somewhere observed 
that *' misfortune makes us acquainted with Strang 
bedfellows,'' but it would appear that politics efieet 
unions still more incongruous ; they have united the peer 
and the radical, the representative of England's crowv 
with those who profess the most unbounded hatred t9 
England; they have separated the repre,sentative of the 
head of the Protestant church from all friendly aal 
confiding Intercourse with the great body of the mia- 
istry of that church ; and they have united him in politi- 
cal fellowship with the priesthood of the Church of Rome, 
who are openly and avowedly its active and irrecon- 
cileable enemies, and who, whilst they appear to be the 
special favourites at the castle, denounce that charch 
from their altars, and strain every nerve to effect its 
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des traction. '< Ireland once Catholic, shall be Catholic 
again^" is now become the rallying words of the priests. 

Mr. O'Connell labours in his own sphere, and in his 
own vocation ; his habits of life, his modes of thought, 
his education, his associates, his prejudices and his 
interest, all stimulate him to the part he is performing, 
it invests him with popularity, and that popularity 
ministers to his av&rice and to his thirst of power. 

He may, perhaps, believe in all the dogmas of the 
Boman church, and desire the temporal, as well as the 
spiritual supremacy of its priesthood : he may have 
prostrated his sturdy and vigorous intellect to a blind 
and ignorant belief in all its superstitious and mon- 
strous doctrines ; for a Roman Catholic is told by his 
priest that under pain of eternal damnation he must 
believe in all its dogmas, without even knowing what 
they are. He may believe that Christ's atonement is 
insufficient without the aid of the priestly absolution ; 
taxd that the priest, even though a profligate and an. 
infidel, can still exercise all the spiritual privileges 
which he claims for his order, and with undiminished 
effect — forgive sins — release souls out of Purgatory by 
means of mercenary masses— convert a wafer not alone 
into the body and blood of our Divine Redeemer — but 
even << into his soul and divinity also" — a doctrine the 
ttiost monstrous ever imposed on human credulity. He 
ttiay believe that the heterogeneous and packed assem* 
Uy of interested intriguers that assemble to form what 
is called a general council, are in a peculiar manner in« 
pured by the Holy Ghost in the composition of the canons 
they promulgate ; and that any Pope, no matter what 
^ monster of iniquity he may be, is under the direct 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, when he affixes on them 
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the impress of Bis infallible signet* He may 
the spiritual and gracd-coni^rrrng Mcwaj of those 
gtwting remains of mortality, which th« pope Iras ant 
OTer here for the salralion of souls, under the nsmoni 
the relics of Saint Valentine* He may belies ior all 
the gross superstitions of that idokilrouB and apoiK 
tate church ;— or, for aught I know he may ragarit 
Christianity a foble, and the professioff of any fonm flt 
faith a matter merely of worldly eoasideratimii Bit 
whether he be infidel or Roman Catk<^Q. He ai^ aB> 
events hates Protestantism, and in a> more 
manner the church of England, and he moim 
hatred even under the very wing of the rep re u cftUlIfe 
of Ae head of that church. The louder he deekdma 
and the more he excites an infilammsdme, hot>4ie«drf 
people against that church and its ministeie^ agaiMi^ 
the aristocracy and the nobles, agalnirt the unioa o£ 
the countries and the integrity of the empire, agaiml 
the constitution and the monarchy of Ei^land^ die 
more influential he appears to become. 

Mr. O'Connell hates England and he declares thidr 
hatred; he avraignsits constitution ;. decries its Honee 
of Lords, even m Hie very teeth of the English noU» 
man who representa the crown, and who, in rsfanni^ uiiB 
Ih^ influence with wfcich that posittim iuTesta him^ la 
]!<etum to parliamentrthe avowed enemy offfinghiid^MiJ 
of its constilutiQii aadr its churchy and the winds jet el 
whose agitation is tos excite the people of IreiamL tci m 
aimiiar hostility. 

Through whetevev pe«nfiU,i tnttimi, anddegpadiag 
IwUeyhemay be toilmg oa hiii im^ iM±Mxigimm 
abould xememiber he has a diflbreub paiefe to acl; ia.dia 
iq^MmafliferisiKAioh^theaceidefl^ef btrtfehaaplaacd 



liim :.^he is a n^Vkaumt tm B^l^hmui and a Froteft^ 

tmaati and as such, he should h& fkithfol to his easfte, to hfti 

eotintty, and to his creed. He should refteetthat the 

great power with which he has been invested, and the 

^fistingtt^ed sitttalion in which he has been plaeec^ 

^vwere given him-^not to become the base and seryQe 

partssanof a priestiry and radical ihetion} buttoadim* 

Ulster jostiee with an eqisai and impartial hand to alU 

1;>o preserve ftr the throne of Englmid tlie suffrages of 

its long tried, loyal, and ffflthfiil followers ; to beat down 

-the machinations of the disloyal, and to matntahi, by 

the yme and provident policy of his government, the 

connection between the countries. 

Whatever may have been the tone and qudfty ci hia 
mind, the measure of his capacity, or the pursuits is 
life by whidi he may have been distinguished, he* 
tdiould, at least, endeavour to elevate himself to the* 
proud and responsible station in whidi he has beett 
pteeed* 

In thua freely exercising my privilege of comment* 
ing on the political conduct of a public fbnctionary, 
receiving great emoluments from the state, and en** 
trusted with great power from the crown, I neither 
stop to investigate, nor indeed do I attach any im* 
portance to, the motives of Lord Mulgrave. But I wiO 
boldly and uneqtdvocalfy express my conviction of the* 
political conduct of the viceroy and of its results, wft&<^ 
out impeeddng die inlenti<ms by wfaidi it may have 
been mfluenced. 

This policy has endangered' Hke constitution ; it ht0 
endangeredttihe church; and it has endangered the con* 
neetion. It has gireif to tile mob a fifghtAiFaseei^ 
dsncy; it baa investe<i the Roman priest wtlflk* ntiP 
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powers; it has given to his church a sanction unheard of.: 
since the period of the Reformation; it has expelled n 
from the castle the tried friends of England ; it has. . 
pained all the loyal Protestants of the country, and 
rendered joyful the hearts of priests, rebels and 
radicals ; it has heedlessly allowed all the elenoients. 
of conflagration to be collected and arranged, unmind- 
ful that one spark, as in the case of the Wexford insur- 
rection, may involve the country in one general 
scene of conflagration, and separate Ireland for ever 
from the English throne. 

Such is the humiliating condition in which Lord 
Mulgrave has unfortunately for his own fame been 
placed ; such is the deplorable and alarming condition 
to which he has reduced the country. Even so, I have 
no wish unnecessarily to stigmatize Lord Mulgrave, 
and regretting that Ireland should be the unfortunate 
theatre, where any nobleman may be sent over to de^ 
rive a large revenue from the country without being 
competent to govern it, I should impute the policy he 
has pursued to want of ability, rather than to any 
motive unbecoming his high station. 

Some men are distinguished by a strange and per- 
verse obliquity of vision ; they are led to regard objects 
rather through the medium of an erring fancy, than 
through the steady and sober atmosphere of common 
sense. The mind engaged in revelling in an imaginary 
world of its own creation, and in depicting fanciful and 
fictitious scenes of human life, seldom descends to ex*, 
amine the sober realities of the world we inhabit. 

Doubtless Lord Mulgrave, in extending the sun* 
shine of his viceregal countenance over priests and 
ladicals, rather than over the Protestant Church and 
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Ufyal Protestant geiitlemeny supposes that they are' 
die best supporters of the English church, and the fittest 
agents in the preservation of the connexion ; and he may 
suppose that after these kingdoms had emancipated" 
themselves from the dark and degrading bondage of the' 
Church of Rome and its priesthood, that it is liberality 
to forget the victory that has been achieved, and to be- 
insensible of the benefits which that glorious victory^ 
bas conferred. 

He may agree in opinion with the priests, that the 
Bible should be a sealed book to the people, or with 
my Lord Cloncurry, he may think, that all Protestant 
ff^mpathies for the spiritual interests of the Roman 
Catholics should remain inactive ; that we should 
burynihder the earth the taient which our divine Re* 
deemer has intrusted us with to be used for his glory, 
and to multiply the inheritors of his heavenly kingdom, 
and that without making one single effort to enlighten 
our ignorant Roman Catholic countrymen, we should 
consign the unfortunate peasant and his child to the 
dark and superstitious instruction of the priest— *banish 
our Bibles from the national schools, as objects hate* 
fill to their spiritual vision, and leave them to substi- 
tute for its inspired and holy doctrines such traditions 
as they, in their piety and wisdom, may deem it expe- 
dient to promulge. 

Lord Mulgrave may, in some entranced vision of 
his political slumbers, dream that the influence of Mr. 
O'Connell is a better agent in preserving the tranquil- 
lity of the country, than the power of the law ; that 
Popery is a better link to bind the countries together 
than Protestantism ; that Popish radicals are more at- 
tached to England and her religion, than opr loya} 
I c^ 



Moteilm goirtlflnMn; tint MnIwripjji'Wit Mi lliti 
jidge of tii« qadtfieKtioisr of a m«iHber«fi pnHannrt^r 
tlntthe tritdom, kmrwledge, aad- puiiisfrof pafpugg ^ 
IkoM who Fetnm onv lepreiMtetiMt^ nv 09* 
iilvene ratio of tiieir devaklotviiKtiMr sodal and i 
leetoid scale ; tiiat it w by tiie rerf iwrait etniwcB o^ 
floeiety that our eorporationff should ba mladi an^tittt 
the efficient pow«r of constitatiii^ aw Houss of gwf 
mons should be vested in Popish and pnotwddMi 
peasants, and not in the Protesteit aoad AoiiaHti-Ck- 
tholic gentry of tiie country. 

Unfortunately too, some of our Protestant geKtiemeft 
seem to hold such sentiments, io eomnum with ti« 
Viceroy, and who, under the now miscaUed appeHationr 
of LiBBRALs, have, since the passing of the Relief BiD' 
given in their adhesion to the cause of Radicalism ami 
Popery. By these means some have retained tiieir ioi* 
glorious situations under the government; others have 
obtained situations, and not a few of the most dia* 
tinguished, aided by the priests, have travelled tiie- 
broad way to the doors of the Imperial Pariisraent 

Little do such Liberals know how much they are 
the scorn and the scoff of their priestiy maBters-— at 
present they are tolerated, being the blind and sabsou. 
vient tools of the priests who have retamed them; an# 
as they give an air of respectability to the fbctien, 
serving as stalking-horses to mask the movements of 
the enemy, that is stealing into the citadel. TW 
Englishman is also deceived in seeing them in compaay 
with the Radical, and trudging along, side by side 
with him in the cause of Popery and sedition* 

When the time is ripe for idterior measures, those 
liberal gentlemen will neceMarfly^ shrink from the mem 
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services that will then be expected of them ; they will 
then, like the late member for Carlow^ become some of 
Mr.O'ConneU's ^Mncompirehensibles;" and being thrown 
aside, with derision and contempt,, fir fitter and more 
servile tools, their places will be supplied by the cow- 
boy representatives of HIS GRACE, (*< heaven save 
the mark*') The Most IltustriottS Br. M^Hale,* the real 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

* This meek and apostolic gendeman has now foimally assumed 
tbe title of ' AfefahUliop of Tuam, and has puHlslied letters in dier 
-newspapsis under die sign ature i|t John Tuam, wltli0bt4HB|i 
notice having been taken of it by t]ie GovemmeBt; The foBonta* 
in^ extract from a speech made by a parish priest of the name of 
Hughes, fully unfi>lds the views and purposes of these xeverend 
^entlemen^— it of course was not spoken unadvisedly :-* 

** Sir William Bzabazon, M.P. was chairman of the Blayo 

Cmuty Meeting to address the Queen j but which the HighSho^ 

Sir William O'Malley, declined holding from the fictidous list d 

signatures sent to him« On this occasion the Rev; M. Hughes^t 

P.P. referring to Dr. Mac Hale's name in the reqjoisition said— » 

*Dr. Mac Hale was an Archbishop of the Province, and had a^ 

title to the precedence accordingly— (hear.) Whether he or the* 

Protestant Ardibiahop of Tuam was entitled to the first place, was 

a quesdon so nice that he would not attempt to discuss it — (hear.) 

Their adversaries, however, allowed that he was an Archbishop^ 

and by the courtesy of several centuries, an* Archbishop was en»> 

titled to rank afler a Duke. Now, as there was only one Irish 

Ihike, and that one not connected with Connaught, it followed that 

Dr. Mac Hale was entitled to hold the first place on the requisi- 

don.'" 



CHAPTER III. 



MR. O'CONNELL. 



, In writing on the state of Ireland, and observing on 
the lawlessness of the people, their systematic opposi- 
tion to the law, the appalling crimes that are daily 
committed, the revolutionary opinions that are now so 
especially prevalent, and the undisguised efforts of 
the priests to establish the Roman, on the ruins of the 
Church of England, it is impossible to avoid no- 
ticing the chief performer in the political tragic drama 
that is now acting in Ireland. It is, notwithstanding, 
a subject I approach with great distaste and reluc- 
tance. It is difficult to write of Mr. O'Connell : one 
knows not how to handle such a subject— he is like to 
none other, " none but himself can be his parallel." 
He is so hardened in recklessness, so regardless of. the 
usual forms of good breeding, so apparently callous to 
the various well merited censures he has received, so 
insensible to the peculiar position in which he has 
placed himself, so coarse and vituperative in assailing 
others, careless alike of what he does or of what he 
says, or of the mode of expression he employs, that 
h^ cannot be met in the usual style of political con« 
troversy. 

To enter into a contest with such an antagonist, is 
like wrestling with some unseemly object, by which 
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yon were certain to be soiled^ even though victorious iQ' 
the contest. He himself too, always fights under the 
black banner professing to give no quarter : and if 
in no other respect, he is, at least in this, faithful to 
his promise. He habitually applies the most offensive 
epithets to those who differ from him — ^neither rank nor 
character, nor public services, nor sex afford immunity 
from the foul pollution of his tongue. The females of 
England, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, and other distinguished 
individuals, have been abused by him in modes of 
expression, which only the very lowest classes of 
society would employ towards each other. 

When on the other hand, we review the species of 
warfare he carries on against the tranquillity of the 
country, the incalculable mischief he has caused, and 
which be is causipg, the appalling acts of outrage that 
have resulted from his agitation, the class of people 
that he stimulates to disturbance, and whom he calls 
into a pernicious activity — one is led to regard him 
as one of those /<:er<s naturtBy against whom any mode 
of warfare is justifiable ;**-and we become unavoid* 
ably impressed with the conviction, that it is the im- 
perative duty of every honest man in society, to raise 
up, at least his voice against so dangerous and so 
abandoned an incendiary. 

In his reckless disregard, even of his own character, 
and as if it were a matter to be proud of, he has 
boasted of his being *' the best abused man in Ireland," 
and if he had added, that of all other men he the most 
deserved so to be stigmatised: even his partizans 
could not fairly question the truth of the admission. 

The great and mischievous ascendancy which this 
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laaii lias acquired, i» one of tlie most extraordharp 
pbenomena in the annals even oF revolutfonary b6is> 
gtofltny. He* is apparently tlie most powerful im!F«f« 
dual that ever agitated &e wave of turtnlenee in Kr^r 
bad. No man of the present day has held so prmnt 
limt a poirition in the public eye, or iff at alf able t9 
ctopete with him in that politieal arena which fie 
oeeupies and which he rules. 

To him' IS given to agrtate or tranquillize the country 
all pleasnre, to rouse into a dangerous actnrity, trades; 
unions, radreal and Boman Cathcfie associations, ortv 
db8(^ve them at pleasure. To him the revolutionaoT* 
party look up to-.-as a leader, on him Ae peasant rdiev 
ftr eompensation for the losses he sustains by op- 
posing his landlord — and most especially on him the 
priest relies for the establishment of his religion, and* 
tile subversion of the Protestant church. Round hin:^ 
the disaffected, of all ranks and stations, rally as the 
great patriot, ^'whose Irish heart,** as he is so fond of 
telling tiiem, was beating in the cause of liberty aaci 
of his countiy, he has been ** the observed of all ob- 
servers," the glass of radicalism, in wbicfa every agi«' 
tator sees himself reflected* 

Bat by fkr the most extraordinary element in ^is! 
is, that he possesses all this vast power, and that he 19 
enabled to turn it to his own selflsh purposes»-*widiout' 
having fixed one single ray of peraonal estimation on 
hioBelE The very pe<^le who uphold him most, are* 
regardless of his efaaxBcter ; they consider him merely 
ift the light of a powerful instrument, labouring fer 
tbdr objects. 9o long as he performs their worir 
they c$xe not what qnidHieB, moral or otherwise, h^ 
may evince, or what well*merited oontempt and abhof'* 
rence he may earn for himself. 



Ikahxp tfte> long waA sffiktw^v s&uggle In ^{ch 
iRrwuff engaged for enaiveiipail^ir^ ^oie^ liie esLmm> 
wllfek Me adkcKSttted, natandly engaged tbe g90# 
wifllMf and symiNithy of evefy Rjoburdl Cadiotic, and of 
«v«rf Wtmni FfoCeatant al«o> Mir; C^Cmmell did nol^ 
finr- kmiself) emieMinte the re^fd of tiie tespectabh! 
pOTtioa->--«iw]tof liis own(»iiiiinmuHK. Though wn^flgsr 
-wvH tar lite ad votaey-Mifaey kept aloof from the adv«r< 
Oalv; t h a t fvfai- acted with him. at tfte publiaoie^i^i^ 
dU Hot mix ipfih Innr m the soeiail or domeatie cwdasp 
anc^ netwidiiteNtiog the infloential poeitfon he iio«n 
occupies^ he atandai aa he did in fiynner timea—aloiM;; 
The coaanaad o£ the hiutiiigs and of the caetlet has 
mat been: able to dieaipate the repulsive aimo^ihere in 
whieh' he is ennreloped. The very ereatores whomho 
retama to parliament avoid him^ and oa a recent oeoftr 
aaooy when he siunaHmed them to assemble in Dabyas 
they would not re^peoid to his call, even though it waa 
xe-eehoed by the voice of his^ttf Achaiss, the Lovd 
Cloncmrry*. 

When the more refined elements of society, ace 
forced by political agitation, to mingle mechanically 
with him, they preserve their atomie distinctness, and 
mave^ siarrounded with an atmosphere of their own» 
maetiag him more iu r^ulsion than in contact 

The very government which he has degraded, and 
which he supports^ disown him, even whilst his mij^ 
pott is aaeesaaxy to their existence : and when, at tha 
head of his troops^ and carrying on in their service a» 
species of Cossack warfare in the House of Common8«( 
thaugk tbay bosefit by the pairtizansfaip, they disavow 
tIieal]iaBee;the^ oonstrain him to fig^t under his ovm^ 
fla^ and- draw off and leave him ihe plunder of tha. 
y^e$S^9 when the victory is achieved* 
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There never was a greater mistake, than to suppose 
that the ascendancy of this man, and the peculiar 
species of power with which he seems invested, are 
die results of the deference paid to moral worth, 
splendid talents, much less to noble actions performed 
by great men in the service of their country. Such a 
tribute, for example, as was towards the close of the 
last century, bestowed here on Lord Charlemont, 
Henry Grattan, George Ogle, Hussey Burg and 
others, who enrolled themselves at Dungannon, in 
defense of their altars and fire-sides, when Ireland was 
left by England to look to herself for protection. 

Theirs was the fame of the great and the good, and 
the noble spirits of the land; it was a just and willing 
homage paid to virtuous greatness, by those whose 
praise was fame indeed. The mind yet loves to con- 
template the pure and steady light they shed around 
them, in their glorious and propitious orbits, and whose 
splendour, though they themselves have passed away, 
will for ever mark and illuminate the historic page of 
their country. 

They marched through the land in orderly array, 
with the olive branch in their hand, and the sword 
resting in the scabbard : not ** to fright the isle from 
its propriet}',** but to animate it to a sense of its dan- 
ger, and to administer to its security. The midnight 
torch of the incendiary, did not light them on their 
way : no blood stained the glory of their march, and 
no base alloy tarnished the resplendant lustre of their 
achievements. 

• Unlike our unhappy Viceroy, they formed no base 
adliance with faction, nor called to their aid the super 
ititious influence of the intolerant priest They shed 
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bleiBiUgs arouod tbem in their progress, and they re* 
ceived them in return. Their purposes were pure, 
single, and disinterested. They met as a band of 
brothers, giving praises to each other, none sought for 
himself an exclusive and dominant ascendancy, their 
only ambition was — who should most contribute to the 
welfare of their common country. > 

They did not stir up its putrid and stagnant pools, to. 
overwhelm it with a muddy torrent, but they directed 
its pure and transparent waters into tranquil and ferti« 
lizing currents. ** The armed youth of the country,'* . 
as was eloquently said by Mr. Grattan, '< thundered, 
like a thousand streams^ from a thousand hills, and 
filled the plains with their congregated waters, from 
whose pure and glassy surface we might see reflected 
the watery image of the British Constitution."— In the 
patriot contest in which they were engaged, they were 
courteous in their hostility— -and truth, and not ca» 
lumny, was their weapon. 

The splendid eloquence of Grattan, obtained from 
an admiring senate, fame, as great and as well deserved 
as Lord Charlemont's peaceful career had achieved for 
him in the field. With a splendor of diction which 
even Edmund Burke has hardly surpassed, and 
seconded by the accomplished Hussey Burg, he won 
from an approving parliament, the valuable acqui- 
sitions of a free trade, and of a free constitution for 
his country. 

His was not the eloquence of a vulgar vehemence^ 
giving utterance to the conceptions of a coarse andv 
common*place mind, in a meet vocabulary ; regardless 
of the limits widiin which the refinements, I will not- 
say of the high, but even of the decent walks of life» 



luHPcr vtttnnaed tiie expreBsion 0f &mii( la a{AiiUmk- 
Ifis lo%»d«iiiimd» foe Irdand's rights and ibr he9 fttt 
participatiaa widx England in all the beneftta* of tar 
unaqimlled oonstitotiony w«re conveyed in dfelicn^ 
iwrlfhy of the giwt cansie in whieh he was engaged* 
• When wt&appdy in^Kdved in personal conffiet, him 
tongue was as polished as his- sirovd^ and he met hir 
antagOBist-with either, and always hr tlie guise of a 
gentlanan. He eul; but he did not mangle hia Tietiflii^ 
Ha brandished no bludgeon^— or he r^atered n^ -vowy 
and ha skulked not behind the altar ortiie priest to* 
ebide tftie^ penalty of his poweTful but polidved sareaanb- 

Mr. CConneMy ia personal estimation^ in posiiiofl^ 
la fd^lily, iff mami^, in motive^ in eYAy liking, ia- Aa? 
WfyaoHthesis of bath these illai^ous men. He noBy 
b0y aa the pbraae* gaaa, aqvelfy popular; but his p€fp9^ 
ladty ia sot aa theivs^t ia^ not their mande whiolk: hm 
dcaeended ott him. 

Mr. Grattan in writing of Latdl Ctarleimmty itai 
beantiftdly and Justly charaeteriaea him r ** He east 
vpon^ tile crowd that followed him the gradbua ahads 
of hia own aecomplisfaments, so that the very rabble 
gtew eivilked aa they approached hia person." Mr«' 
O'Connell eaata back on them, the concentrated refleo^ 
tibn of their own coarseness, encircling in, like th0) 
objeet-glasa of a bad telescope^ with a darker and a* 
isore distorted ray. 

In regarding Mr. O'Connell in the light of a pai^ 
fiamentaix spedcer, putting hmaelf forward, aa he 
dbea» aa the leading^ advocate of hia country'a rights^ 
mti demanding* ihim the Imperial PMSementy ^ equaf 
juatlce for frdiand,'' we shall find' himas'iirferiorta' 
Mfe GnMm- in tfie value of'liie meaaianes wfiidi he 



a im uMBp ant m the ability- wfth wMch be enfei^^m 
Henv tm heia to tlie ksle Lord Ghactemoiit in peni»ni 
eiftiinati«ii.aa/i rdfa6iAeBt:«-&e peeuHar po9i4a<m te 
iriueh» ke< tftandii baa eauflcd.a&r higber estioaate tar 
btt famed af bis abilitiea tban^ tii^y marit 

Tbat be paaMwea a strong aad enei^tic intelleety 

and great requisites for his profesaioo^ no one caai 

atteapt. tD> qwesti^ md be also enjojs tbe w9Bf 

daaerved geyy *a tion> «f being ieamed in all ita detaKi 

and teebucattdatfc. Sbrawd, ready, and sagacioisi^ hff 

ifr at all tiotas aUeto bruig into action all* tbe knoap»» 

. ladga aadabi^ybe ia in possession of ; to seixe om tIM 

tbe strong peinfeaefbis i^eat's ease, andto enforcetbeaBi 

vith at poirer&dL and effiectire flnesey* In (&tor<n|p 

Ct iUuatiatiag tbe meaning of a statnte as it may beaii 

«a tbe cause be » advocating; in citing eases orpn^ 

Oedenta ibat . faTOur his dient».or in mystifying tikoap 

that do not, every one must admit bis ability and biat 

aceteneaa. FW men of tbe present day can address 

a jury or even the bendi witih so much effect, and lot 

tlie seaiebing'drdilery and slang of cross-exuninetiaify 

ke ia bar^ surpasaedy even by Mr. Bdmea* 

When astinwied by tbe standard of other professional 
SMn, be sia&a in the compuison ; be is not endowed 
natb tbase! higfaev qnaliications> which would entitle 
Urn to rariL aa an advocate with the late Mr. Pon^ 
aanbyv o^ Mn Cnran^ nor with Lord Plunket, or 'Mat^ 
Bush. Far myself I would &r have prcfovad Ite 
fldiioeaq^ d£ the late aaiaUe aacd accompGshed Mis. 
Kortb, and though Mr. Butrowea performed on a^baril 
]aatBOBeBl^beusa&iKbiatey**tQ diseoane fiur mere 






Be^lanatamab spoken* 
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but, as a nisi prius lawyer, no man in this country 
stands higher, nor, perhaps, take him in all and all, is 
he equalled in that department of his profession; and 
we might apply to him the words used by the late 
Mrs. Siddons, when asked her opinion of a certain 
actor : *' He is the first in his line, but then his line is 
not a very high one." 

. In. addressing an aggregate meeting in Ireland, he is 
unrivalled. Every string he touches, vibrates as he 
wishes. His audience readily respond to every note 
that he sounds, he being, as it were, the talking repre- 
sentative of tliemselves. He rejoices in the coarsest 
and most offensive epithets and illustrations. Lord 
Stanley is a *' shave beggar,** and *^ Lord Ozmantown 
is only fit to turn wooden bowls for butter women.'' 
His sketches are all dauby and caricature, but they 
are therefore the more agreeable to his hearers* and 
the more effective. 

In addressing the promiscuous crowd that con- 
gregate to hear him, he does not, like otiier orators, 
consider by what mode of address he would be most 
likely to .win their suffrages, but he evidently obeys 
Ae impulse of his own nature ; and he is the more 
effective on that account. Even when in the House 
of Commons, though labouring to adopt a more meap* 
sured and elevated form of speech, nature will still 
assert her rights. " Si naJbwram furco expeUUu tamen 
H$gue recurret/* or as the late Mr. Curran used to say 
of him, *< the yellow clay was continually breaking out 
trough the plaster of Paris." 
< His voice and his manner admirably hannonize with 
the peculiar character of his oratory, and bis great 
powers of delivery are not impeded by any mauvais* 
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honief nor indeed by any species of honte whatsoever* 
His declamations abound in the nibst wretched com- 
inon-place» again and again repeated: such as England's 
seven centuries of misrule-^Ireland's wrongs, and her 
green fields, and her mountain breezes, and her thun- 
dering streams, that would turn the machinery of a 
thousand kingdoms; when we add to this his ^heredi- 
tary bondsmen" — *< first gem of the sea»" and a few 
more quotations from Moore, again and again repeated, 
as if to show the poverty 'of his literature, we have a 
tolerably £edr sample of the mob-eloquence of Mr. 
O'ConnelL 

It would be unfair to deny him great power and 
readiness as a debater, but his &me rests there ; his 
efiPorts evince neither learning nor philosophy, and 
they have no claim whatsoever to eloquence, ''no 
thoughts that breathe, nor words that burn,'* they are 
always coarse and common-place. He never delivered 
an oration that a man of ability would be proud to 
have spoken, nor uttered a sentence that a man of taste 
would wish to remember. His speeches live but for 
the moment, they are as the days that are gone by, 
and they have already returned to the earth from 
whence they emanated. 

To compare hidi with any of those great men that 
once thundered within the walls of the English and 
Irish parliament, would be a burlesque — he merely 
brought to parliament the ready fluency of a prac* 
tised advocate, and were it not that he possesses so 
much power in disturbing the country, the good taste 
of the House of Commons would long since have 
turned a deaf ear to his oratory* 
A liberal writer in the Morning Chranicle'^Mr* 



Barnes. I belifisB— "4ii flllsidir^ to the HfinMillnr fihiimTtiir 
of Irish eloquenfi^ in 4t skefdii wUch lie hmi dtawn #f 
Mr. Sheridai^ thus eaqvesees himsAlf-^^^I wiUnot iakae 
jnjr example firom iheir 0*Coiuidls» I waald ratbir 
refer to their great i»eo« to their BuidbseSy ihek Sbeti*' 
4ans, 401(1 their Gr»ttan&— ihe eue is « ^lalaraci lOf 
nuul» a stagaaat ditoh Fexed lute a tornsat; the<>&«n 
<are puire and steady streams, flowing along with equal 
grace and m^estj, and whose overflowings aj^ eiiaug^ 
to water a thousand petty rivulets." 

If a selection were made of the bba:iitib6 of bis 
oratory, they would evince more vulgarity, more slaiH 
derous and coarse abuse, than could be compiled from 
jaU the speeches ever uttered, either in the English or 
.in the Irish House of Commons, oi^ indeed, in «of 
i)ther deliberative assembly whatsoever. In this point 
lie is not even equalled by his prototjrpe— the hravc 
.and the illustrious Pc^ineau. 

In reviewing the political career of Mr. O'Connel^ 
and in considering the various measuras he has at dif- 
ferent times advocated and opposed, one is considMN 
ably embarrassed how to estimate him. Our first 
difficulty is, to ascertain what are the views he really 
does entertain ; our next is, what ane the lesuUs his 
.measures are intended to arrive at; and our third and 
last difficulty is to discover, whether be be guided lyy 
jmy public principles whatsoever. 

The most pr(Hninent point in his character 4W a 
public man» is the laboured assiduity with which, on all 
and every occasion^ he puts forward himself. In ail 
his letters and speeches, self is predominant; and if be 
be the first mob orator inlrelandl, so also is he the veiy 
jttinGe of ^otists— no man lauds hinuelf so incessaatlyy 



JMiri .flo Uf^ y m ^ sianito nuiflbt»deM«Q» to depee- 
«kte the preteasioM of others. Ba eserdues ako lUb 
datter tideot^ wiih the strietast imputiaiky; Cmt te 
aealu equft^y to defureoUile those vkooet widi Jdm 
and those who oppose him. 

.His egoUam is aot aioae wMveBMilj «Keliisii«^ bat 
it if peculiarj aad evioced di&rontly fioom He ogotisn 
joS other menu His is not the ogotiaai of vnnitjF— 4t is 
juit the vaoitj of a veafc or of a pnoud xnaa^-^-it is not a 
KauD (eooceit of ahilit/ or of posttion— ^it is not Hib 
jHode of gveiKt tidenti honourably and beaeficiaily ex- 
40rpised'«4t is the egotism of purpose, a sordid, aelfirii» 
calcidatory egotism, for persoaal advancement. Oia 
sH occasions he puts himself first, and he le^es oon- 
iributions for himself alone. 

I do not mean to question hisoelfHBittffiGiettcyt ar that 
Jie holds himself in no measured estimation, but esacsr 
tially, even in his egotism, he is an actor. 

But Mr. O'Connell is not only the greatest of egot- 

jatsy but he manifests that ergotism in a manner the most 

disgusting and offiensive ; he will not only not allow 

any rival near the throne, but he will batter down aiqr 

4me that dares even to approach it. Dttribgihe whcde 

^riod of fioman Catholic agitation, he manifestod the 

aaeanestand the most exclusiye jealousy, even towaids 

•all those who were running precisely the same career 

with himself; and he sought by orery means in his 

power to deprive them of their just £une, and to do- 

•{iieciate them in public opinion. In every sufaseqaoBt 

tstage of inis political life, he has manifested the aame 

.sdfisfa and contemptible jealousy of every individual 

4hat co-operated with him ; mose especially when they 

in any degtee likely to attract pubUcattontion 
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towards themselves ; and there is scarcely an indiTi- 
dual of any eminence, who acted with him ia his 
turbulent career, whom he has not depreciated and 
abused. No proud and haughty aristocrat was ever 
more impatient of opposition ; no exclusive or tyr- 
ranical demagogue ever met difference of opinion 
with more insolent and intolerant arrogance. How 
he has carried this same system of intolerant egotism 
into England, let those tell, who have had the misfor- 
tune at any time to be politically connected with him. 

Putting aside for the present his arrogant and intole- 
rant egotism, and his exclusive monopoly of democratic 
sway, and investigating to what ends he has directed 
the bad power which, unfortunately for his country, he 
has acquired, or the principles which influence his 
movements, we are bewildered in pursuing him through 
the uncertain and varying mazes of his political pere- 
grinations. 

Before the passing of the Relief Bill, there were 
associations connected with his agitation, that in some 
measure redeemed the selfishness and coarseness by 
which it was distinguished; and, however the mode 
in which he advocated emancipation might be con- 
demned, the cause in which he was engaged oblite- 
rated, like Sterne's tear of the recording angel, the 
remembrance of the mischievous agency which he em- 
ployed in its support. Mr. 0*Connell daims for himsdf 
the merit of carrying this important question, and it 
was most unwisely acknowledged to have been con- 
ceded to the turbulence he excited. And it would be 
difficult to pronounce whether the mode in which it 
was agitated, or the unstatesmau-like manner in which 
it was conceded) was the most to be reprehended-^! 
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iiQfh alike coDtributed to frastrate the beneficial etfeets 
that were expected to result from it* 

The valuable boon of the elective franchise was, in 
less favourable times, voluntarily conceded to the 
Roman Catholic, as a reward, not for his turbulence^ 
bat for his peaceable and orderly conduct, and for 
the becoming manner in which he sought to obtain it* 
When the legislative union took place, the great impe-* 
diment in the way of a ftill and effective emancipation 
was removed. The late Lord Castlereagh was on all 
hands 'admitted to be most sincere in his wishes to 
carry it» and the liberal Protestants in both kingdoms 
« gave him every assistance. It experienced the most 
decided opposition from the tory party, but the motives 
which led to the oppostion were essentially different— i 
tome opposed it from selfish motives alone, and itk 
order that they might monopolize all the power and 
emoluments of the State. These did hot wish the 
Roman Catholic to be emancipated, even from hia 
spiritual bondage ; and even when conviction led him' 
to join the Established Church, he was still regarded 
by them with hostility and distaste. To be even born . 
a Roman Catholic was an original sin in their eyes, 
which no subsequent conformity could atone for* 
They were not influenced by any desire either for * 
the temporal or spiritual amelioration of thie Roman«» 
Catholics, their only object was to rule supreme them^- 
selves, and that the Roman Catholics should continue 
to be their slaves. 

But there were also a high and honourable class of 
men who conscientiously opposed emancipation, on 
public grounds alone, who had no animosity to the 
Roman Catholics as such, but who dreaded the use tba^ 

J} 



umild be Midft of Ibe f<m«r /irUdi Aqr Mi^^ tad 
of the ulterior memwns tkat might be .pwwM^ and 
aboTe ell tbegr dftaded die lettmi of prieetly deoiUon 
-M»«D apprebeBMoii in which the poescfiit state of bdaad 
hM litUy juetified them ia bekag isiue&oed by. Thk 
van the geaetal vieir under which the people ia Eag« 
land regarded the question of emaacipatioay and the 
oppontion resulting from this view was extited ialo i 
asore determined hostility* in consequence of the mode 
}o which the queslson was ^itated by Mr* O'ConndL 

The Roman Catholic noblemen and gentlemen wec0 
then, as they are now> hostile to the temporal aseea* 
deney of the Roman priesthood, and they were then 
as they are now^ the advocates of tranquillity, good 
government^ and of the connexion with Engbund,. aad 
apposed to turbdence and radicalism* Th^ hai 
leased to view either the Reformation or the ** glorkHS 
leVolation" in a spirit of partizanriiip; and wcceas 
k>nger inflaeneed by any hostility either to Ei^fanid 
or to the Hooia ot Hanover, and very few of tfatai 
had joined in the conspiracy of the United IrishBten. 

It was with loyal views, and in a corresponding tone> 
that the Roman Catholic gentry wbhed to approach 
the legislature^for redress. They did not countenaatfs 
the ambitious purposes of their priests, and they wert 
aurely not at all answerable for them ; but they fdt b0 
all honourable men should fed, the degraded position 
in which they were politically placed ; merely for fol^ 
lowing a mode of religious worship in whioh they 
believed. 

Mr. O'Connell was awafe that any negociatiOn, or 
commanieation with the government, that might ensue 
from the otofaideration of the Roman Catholic Jques' 
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jdaced in any reiy fitmmmt poikiMif Ibi^ #{ 
«iiwsc^ jiinolsail &« jm16A poBej vlich lia» tcka* 
]Ml9imd'*H»deied I m^sbl «a}r gevenitcU«ey«fy M^ 
of hi» ^ibehiewMis agitetiqn. UolesA eswiw^lAtimr 
advanced Umtdf, penMUudfy^ be btd »^ ii^ir^t im 
Us sKHieefs ; a»d on} j we would not be |ii9tiM jn 
fiajFing so> hif acU wcndd almost lead pne le Miev^ 
tiittl be even eysteoaatieal^ impeded and r^etardedilv 
fliat both migbt be obtained toge&er* 

£Le purposely droire a^vay Lord Filial, and tbo 
Bomim Caliiolic amtooBaey, from the Bomen Cath^ 
lie Association^ and tbua d^^rived the question of tho 
moral support they would have given it -~ that he 
might rule alone : and he then agitated the measure 
in a levoltttionary manner^ to secure for himself tlu^ 
sof port of Urn lower chases, and 9S the didoyah* 

^ Tha node headoftai to drive JLord Fiogsly and those nohleK 
MiB and gsntkaMn who acted with him, from the A ga o ei e ti oi^ 
mm tUs, it ms generally luidergiood that the hite Friaee iii 
Wyks had eq^essed aeme opiiaoas to Lord Vinffiy reapeetuig 
Eoman Gathdic EauuicipatieDy whi(^ beii^ told in coafidenoe^ 
Ike BoUe Lord did not thiok it becoming to reveal ; and as Mi(» 
CrCoBsaU had stated in the Reman Catholic Cpma^ttee^ that 
^jofd Fingalwaa to be affieially aaked the question, he and his 
idends withdreip, to avoid the iasult he would be aiibjeeted «> 
in refusing to answer it. 

Whin again invited to join the meetings, he eDils^ted^on the 
g^mwds of petitkniag only £» unrestdeted, and not for unqoa* 
lifted Soaaciiiationy and I believe presided at the meeting la 
dacendott^snreet Chapel. Ftatii was purposely bioken wifii 
him» and a lasolutiQn was piepesed for uafoalified £mancipa- 
#MU Leid Fiagal and hie friends withdrew^ undel a sUong 
hooting, excited specially by Mr. 0*ConndL 

D 2 
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The entire system of agitation that he pursued^ was 
in a peculiar degree calculated to excite, and to keep 
up the hostility of the Protestants. 

Even Mr* Ponsonby, Mr. Grattan, and others, who 
were the most eifictent advocates of EmancipatioD, 
were denonnced by Mr. O'Connell, because they did 
not place themselres in his hands, and when Lord 
Grenvllle ceased to be minister, he used every effort to 
prevent the tory government from carrying the mea* 
sure, as, under such circumstances, Mr. 0*Connell 
would not have been individually benefitted by it, and 
the resolution, which re-echoed a very indecorous 
Bpeech of the late Lord Donoughmore, was, in an 
eminent degree, calculated to render the king most 

Subsequently in London, on the memorable occasion '<of 

thie wings," Mr. O'Connell agreed to grant more on the part 

of the Roman Catholics, than Lord Fingal himself was "mU 

ling to concede ; and he proposed to give the government an 

influence over the clergy, vrhich was universally opposed by the 

Boman Catholic hody. It is not well known what produced this 

sudden subserviency on the part of this uncompromising Homan 

Catholic. He at the same time endeavoured to get a resolutios 

passed, appointing him sole manager of Roman Catholic affairs in 

London. The plot, however, whatever it may have been, liuled ; 

Itfr. O'Connell afterwards recanted his opinion, when he saw the 

public against him, cried peecavi, and said he was mistaken ; 

but Mr. O'Connell's mistakes on such matters are rather sus^ 

pidous. 

It was on this memorable occasion, I believe, that he gare 
evidence before parliament, not very favourable to his present 
friends, the priests; and that he intruded on the levee of the 
Puke of York, and wrote a worthless, and under all the circuni- 
stances, a most inconsistent letter of apology to Mr. Peel. 
** There is something more than natural in all thiF, if philosophy 
could hut find it out,** 
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lulverse to it In fact» it would appear that Mn 
O'Connell never agitated the Roman Catholic quen* 
tion, but as subservient to his own views of ambitioa 
ftnd of avarice, and that he retarded it from the same 
motives. In this, as in every other act of his political 
li&«— self only was predominant* 

But, though Mr. O'Connell retarded the Relief Bill^ 
and alienated from it a great and a powerful party in 
the state, justice was on the side of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and however the more respectable portion of that 
body might disapprove of Mr. O^ConneU's politics in 
funeral, and of the tope and temper in which he 
supported their question, they were necessarily inter- 
jested in its success. 

All the liberal Protestants of the United Kingdom 
stood by their side, and gave them their great and 
valuable support; foreign states took an interest in 
the question-— an earnest and powerful excitement 
pervaded every corner of the kingdom; and the 
government in the end conceded the question, but in 
<loiDg so, unfortunately took no measures to secure the 
Proiestant Church from the encroaching and never 
ceasing ambition of the Romish priesthood. 

Since the passing of the Itelief BiU, Mr. O'Conneirs 
whole public life has been one unvarying scene of 
turbulent, and as it would appear, purposeless excite* 
ment; assembling the people in lawless and formi- 
dable meetings ; exciting them against England, and 
complaining of the wrongs of Ireland, without pro- 
posing any practical measure to redress them, that 
in considering his political conduct, one is irresistibly 
led to the conclusion, that he is not influenced b^ any 
public principle whatsoever* That he is altogether 



indiffef^t lo Mv o&mitty% wislftreiy that «etf*adf«iiM^ 
metilt h the eti>f «l^t lie $w^ aild that to obtabi 
Ibis he lias involved fife tMutttry in one gfenefai seen* 
0f tewleis distatbane^y thereby pfet^Hting att useM 
ttieaflfOffiBji of 'ftmeBofatioiik 

His political condoet has lyeet^ in €»tty respeetf 

in^dsisteiit-^e is a nepi^aler to^ay, and a son- 

tepealer to^mottc^y but to beep alrr e his popdbri^ 

and to make the gorernment dread his power tf'dc^og 

inischief, he never forgets to aHude to his future agila^ 

tion of that dismembering, indeed, I might fay, tereh 

lutionary, measure. He at one thne eKciM Hie 

people to lawless comhinationSy and at imother tine 

he, suddenly, and without any apparent cause, tueaeh^ 

erdusly turns on those whom he has exdted.^ He 'has 

In turn advocated and condemned all publie men, asi 

all shades of opinion. All the public characters ib 

ihe country, from the Duke of Wellington down io 

the late Mr. Hunt, have been alternately lauded and 

abused by him. He has raised the storm of tarbs- 

lence at one time without any adequate reason, and at 

other times he has endeavoured to suppress it, Aough 

the causes for which he fonnerly ao misdiievomly 

excited it, whatever they may be, had contiaved the 

same. He seems to wallow in a bad species of popii- 

'larity that he loves, in order to wage war against 

,the government when it is independent, or to mankal 

the mob at its side when he can lord it over a sntiaer* 

Tient viceroy, and render him thetool of liis amlMoii 

or cff his resentment. He at one time pttts fcrwMd 

* « As iahis lali.'eiDiidttet'lD^e Tiadet' Uaions, wh«n h^^msMt 

wa^mibt^fKI'inii^^tmidmtitdtSu he atSma* 

Jftted ibem to. 
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k teites of mmevmii wkich lie dedwrvs to be abso- 
Ittftely essenlfat to tbe pao^rity (^ lTelfai4> And when 
a party comes into power, osieiisalilgr faTpuitaMe- lo 
Aese measuveiy iie abAoAwo tiiem akogotli<^9 when 
Hiat pittty fivrouffs hu own move imoMdiate and per^ 
mm^l objeottb Wbea a minUtiy, whoia he caimat 
zander siibsorvieal^ are ia pover> ho agitates Hio 
cooatry for the attainment of measareo that he Icbo^mi 
will not be gianted, aad poms on the goverament the 
^paiaest ab«se» in the hope that by ^Mi^rpiliog the 
<eo«Kitry in tomalt he may obtain theur tomoval. Whea 
hiC has a trudding and sabserrieat vteevoy^ he abaoH 
dMs all those pubUe meaaiBes whidi he befoi^ deemedi 
«o essential, and in die agitatioa of whieh, 1^ peopte 
were rendered so lawless and so cruniaal. His only 
iob}eet seems to be, to have the power of disturbing 
43ie country, to ecunpel a subserri^ed; govenuaent to 
reward him for securing its tranqaiHily. He wishes 
to hold the box of Pandora in his hand, that he might 
•pen or dose it-^or money. 

His ambition is to have the power io marshal the 
mob in opposition to an independent goremmen^ or at 
tJie side of a subservient one. In the mean time, the 
coppers of his ferocious and miserable dapes flow into 
bis pockets, and the better classes are intimidated into 
«ontiribtttion ; and whUst he suqiends the agitation of 
Ihese measares, which be before told the people were 
no ess^tial, he does aot suqiend the ctncidatioii of 
the beggis«^0K--4ie continues, netwiUistanding, to 
pocket the money which Ae priesla and hk partiasas 
wring ^v [deeeift and intaaidaion ftasa tii^ paofie, 
whilst he does nothing for them in return, but, in 
order to maintain Usfpopukrliyy he promises that he 
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.wUl do SO hereafter ; and to evince his sincerity, and 
to stimulate their contributions, he makes violent and 
exciting speeches during its circulation, which prevent 
the attainment of the tranquillity which he has pro- 
mised the castle to effect, and which is so essenUal to 
the Viceroy. He is thus playing a game with the 
government and the people— -he renders the one his 
aubservient instrument, and he extorts money from 
ihe other — and be alternately betrays them both. 

In the proper acceptation of the word, he never ap« 
peared to me to be an advocate for liberty, lior will I 
do him the injustice to call him a leveller or an advo- 
cate for political licentiousness, except when they con* 
tribute to his own personal elevation. No man can 
regard him as the advocate of religious liberty. 

The game he is now playing neceissarily constrains 
him to affect to be so, but he cannot reconcile religious 
or any other species of liberty, with the religion be 
professes. The church of Rome denounces alike the 
freedom of the press and the freedom of opinion ; it re* 
gards every other form of Christianity as a damnable 
heresy— teaches the doctrine that there is no salvation 
outside its pale, and that " all means of putting down 
heresy are justifiable ;" and that the most solemn oaths 
and obligations, when the interests of the Romish 
Church are concerned, are not only to be broken, bat 
that it would be sinful to keep them, and that any oaths 
opposed to the interests of the Church are perjuries 
rather than oaths : — ^ Perfuria enim poHu$y quam 
juramenia existemanda sunt ilia guts contra tiiiHtatem 
0eclesiafacwnt.'*i^ Let Mr. OTonnell unequivocally 

* Con. ConsUui. 



declare his dissent from this doctrine, and break with 
the priest, or throw off the uniform of those who fight 
in the ranks of religious toleration. 

He boasts loudly and takes great praise to himself 
for his support of the protestant dissenter; but that 
proves nothing in his favour, he had no interest in the 
question between the protestant dissenter and ih^ 
church of £nglaod ; it was to him as nothing, no Po* 
pish principles were mixed with it. He did it from a 
selfish and political motive also — ^to enlist thereby the 
protestant dissenter in his favour. There was a Popish 
object involved, too, in his advocacy of the protest- 
ant dissenter, by assailing the church of England and 
rendering her obnoxious to Protestants ;-— he merely 
aided the designs of the Roman priests in their efforts 
to subvert that church, which is throughout the Chris« 
tian world the great stay of Gospel religion, in opposi- 
tion to the imaginary and lying traditions and other 
abominations of the church of Rome. Should the priests 
succeed in establishing Popery in Ireland, woe be to the 
Protestant who would trust to the tender mercies of the 
priest and of their hired and subservient advocate for 
the freedom of religious worship. The natural bias of 
the man*s mind is intolerance, and in the same breath 
in which he advocated the religious liberty of the Jew, 
he denounced the Unitarian. 

Mr. O'Cpnnell is as little an advocate for civil as he 
is for religious liberty ; he aspires not for liberty but 
for dictatorship ; . his Irish heart never, in truth, fol- 
lowed ** that sweet and gracious goddess, liberty, whom 
all in private and in secret worship*** We now view 
the evenU of the Irish rebellion of 1798, through the 
calm medium of history. They appear to us in their 

D 3 
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MmMp impm^iSLf bowlder (them, mbe tttroeifitis of 
that rebellion, have, f ^iMMfld^svppode) •eradca^ from 
fV«qr wdl fogolfleted «]Aaid all lactte foY wiFokiioBs ; 
«tid tf liie teedcivs of that mmtt cBlamliloitB oons^tacyv 
trore'inyrtoiHsefhmi liieir gra^s, thejr tv^ould, doilbl* 
l««s/Wtheiiis«lres tii« very firiit to oofidenm il. 

'Sat there mevBf ttotwMratemfingr, i^ that may to 
•aM agakMt % heart-«tirrii^ ^motitfiw excfHifig tlia 
ttiinds of brat«ftiid hoiioural>1e butudsginded men ht 
that eventful period. The Atnericans had achieved % 
great and glorious rerolution. To use the animaaei 
nrefrds of flood-— '* A volee from America shouted to 
tiber^-«i^4fae edio of it caught the people as it passed 
'across tiie Atlati^, and thej renewed the voice till ft 
^feveriwrated here.** 

Itbe Areudh nation was grievously oppressed by ii 
"peerage and by ks priests, it sustained a double bond- 
'age^^-^ ciril and religious serMtude. The brave and 
lionourable, but weak and misguided La Fayette» 
'iriio hiad ifieshed his maiden swerd in the cause of 
American freedom, now again drew itibr the liberty of 
Ills native land. Societies of a revolutionary tendency 
•were formed in London. Mr. -Fox, Lord Grey, Sir 
Francis Burdett, the Duke of Bedford, and other dis- 
tinguished individuals, enrolled their names amongst 
"^^the friends of the peopW* Even the mild and ac- 
^ompliiAed biography of the Medieiy enlisted hs 
tdassic muse in liie cause of revdution, and 4somposed 
the animating ode commencii^ tbu»-*- 

^ 0*er the vine covered hills and guy mountains of France 
The wmsliiiie of liberty TOfe." 

England tiien tottered on the very brink of a revolu- 



lus Toieeagmit r^ieUks and lof cUi|» and IbeToioe^f 
Ae waraer was keaad. The elM of Ae vbig party 
t»d the oadarly pevtion .of ^e tiatioA «dlied cauad tbe 
teaawB, a line af daaaaraation was dnupra, ittd thachuMb 
4M»d tte Uoaaia *ar«a anvad. 

In feeiand varioiMjgiPWMBMtocai ftaaiMafld toadd ftial 
t» tfia aaroialioBavy aputit, than aopravaleat, aadiiMfe 
««MPe )Maa aiaoy aarjkma 4»uses^ duadfeetion 4:faajfc difl 
not a«iat in England* The fioman Gathalies had not 
Aek doa estimation in the state i they vera univefsally 
'and unjustly oppressed. An exclusive party suM^ed 
the eountay, and in return for beiag permitted to plun- 
der it, they sacrificed its interests to England. Fvo- 
-testants of rank and charaeter^ oq;aniaed a oorarpiraqr 
to separsite Iidand from England, and to Ibond in the 
fooner a repubUoan foim of goyeEmneaty based on the 
ground of religions Uberty. No wmlu rejoices moae 
•^thiai X doy in the failure of that ill-advised and wicked 
^ewMfin/oj. Had it succeeded, the rerolotion in Franoe 
would be as a work of mercy when compiled to the 
acenea it woald hare given rise to in Ireland. I iraa 
liben a boy, acquainted with what was going 00, and 
with sufficient sagacity to understand it ; I now freely 
"and honestly confess that every feeling of my heart 
went with it I had, of course, no knowledge, no ea:- 
^^rienee to guide me, but was like all boys the creature 
lof impulse. Future events appeared to me through «i 
ideoeitful mediuip, I regarded them through a glais 
' shadowed dimly. It was my Ibrtune to be in Wax- 
ford during the period of die rebellion, and my frienda 
imd connections were engaged in it I was soon ran** 
derad senttMe of idl the horrors irbieb that rsb^iea 
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-bad caused/ and of the stiil greater that would have 
followed had it not been fortunately suppressed. It 
owed its origin to the priests, and they were its ntost 
influential leaders. The people were worked up by 
ihepi to a fury against the Protestants, and I make no 
doubt that had it existed one fortnight longer, the great 
mass of Protestants would have been slaughtered, and 
also the respectable Roman Catholics who interposed 
to prevent bloodshed. I subsequently accompanied 
my fathei to America, where he was exiled, completely 
cured of any revolutionary propensities. But even 
-regarding it with the reprobation I now do, having* 
-from the vantage ground on which I now stand, a 
clearer view of its character, and being fully convinced 
'of the frightful results that would have followed, I 
would not even now write one harsh expression i^ainst 
the misguided Roman Catholic, who» with the lights 
he then had, the hopes he entertained, the position in 
which he stood, and who in honest singleness of pur- 
pose had joined in that ilUadvised and unfortunate 
conspiracy. Mr. O'Connell's Irish heart, then thumped 
by the side of his brother orange-man in the ranks of 
the yeomen, wearing the same uniform, shouldering 
' the same musket, responding to the same bugle, and 
professing the same politics'^being then most osten« 
tacious in proclaiming his loyalty. 

Dr. Johnston has somewhere justly observed, that 
the flame of liberty burns brightly in the bosom of 
youthful genius, but that it sobers down wonderfully 
as the progress of years teaches him the real amount of 
its value. Mr. O'Conneil stands pre-eminently opposed 
• to this maxim of the moralist. When he was a young 
' man and his Roman Catholic countrymen were op* 
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pressed, he sided with their oppressors. He is now 
an old man— his Roman Catholic are as free as his 
Protestant countrymen, and he himself, his brother, 
his sons and his connections sit in the imperial parlla« 
naent. Since that period every institution in Ireland 
has been ameliorated and liberalized ; the country is 
progressing in wealth and in intelligence, and would 
have progressed far more rapidly but for. the agiiathu 
he keq)s up* He now brawls for liberty, marshals the 
tenant against his landlord, and every step which he is 
pursuing leads to turbulance, poverty and demoraliza* 
tion* His speeches have excited the people to think 
of revolution and separation, and he himself has ex- 
pressed opinions and determinations, accompanied 
by significant looks and gestures, at trades' unions and 
.other meetings, boasting that Ireland should not want 
a Bolivar, and by still more open declarations also, 
which the press would not dare to publbh, more par- 
ticularly as he might disavow his words, as he ia 
accused of having done before. 

It would be a curious, and, in the present state of 
Ireland, not an unimportant inquiry to trace the origin, 
the progress, and the grounds of this man*s popu- 
larity. Many are led to think it is the natural result 
of his political conduct—far from it — it is all artifi- 
cial-*it is not even personal — it is only a semblance-<» 
at this very moment, it rests alone on the priest : 
" a breath may break it, as a breath has made." The 
.popularity he has acquired, from the beginning up to 
the present moment, has been the result of deep laid 
artifice, it has been systematically and unremittingly 
. cultivated by a series of unceasing efforts, which no 
man but himself would have had the perseverance to 



][>iniiiie. The usages of sodetj proMbit Ae 
tion of motiTeSy but tbejdotiot applyin^tlie ease^C 
Mr. O'Connell ; the seeurity •of Ae c wiiH r y (AooiA 
mot be sacrificed to an over« 4actMioi is felBmeuL&at, amA 
irben we see die terehin Hiehaads 4£ the nroendfiaiyv 
iire should anticipate I3ie misel^f^ and not wttit till Hm 
^conflagration has evinced the motive for wtnt^ it wai 
tarried. Besides, the diaracters and motives of si 
men who come out from their domestic privaey, to 
^ilhience and to sway publie opiniott, and to govern 
public aflairs, are legitimate subjects of inqwry, an^ 
f£ all men, Mr. O'ConneU is the least entitled to 
daim an exemption, whether we view his conduet 
towards others, or contemplate the dreadful effeets 
that have resulted from his agitation. He is to die 
-politician and moralist what the comet is to the astro- 
tiomer, who traces its path, scrutinises its motion, anl 
"die causes by which it is accelerated or retarded, 
subjects to a rigid analysis the forces that sway 
it, and the disturbances which it is itself enabled to 
produce; and as the astronomer thus investigates 
every element of the fiery meteor which traverses 
our sober and orderly system, as if an alien from its 
laws, and' in defiance of its power, direatening to 
overwhelm it with some sudden and awfol calamity 
in its portentous visitation — so also should every 
-element of this formidable and mischievous disturber 
of our social system be analysed. 

Whatever feelings of delicacy we might bis iafltt« 
enced by in other instances, to prevent us frosi 
imputing motives, none certsdnly apply here, it is 
not only a right, but it is a duty. Besides, he him- 
self is swayed 1>y no one sentiment of deHeacy or 



ftros&raiicG ; lie g^^ss no (jmrtflp atid 9ie is cnftfled 
to none in return; he does not figlit with'tiie weapon* 
tut lej^timate iraifare, and he is vHhoiit its pale. He 
Iteeps no trace— 4ie obserres no treaty^-^he regards no 
^promise— lie abides by no engagement i— 4ihe frien€ 
Ibjr wbose iSde be stands to-'day w31 probably be bis 
victim to-morrow. The coarse cAanderer of -ereiy 
inan and of erery party; be stops at nothing to ob- 
iain bis object, or to ironnd his opponent, but on 
every occasion gires tmrestratned Tent to his vnlgai 
and coarse inrective, and unrestndned by any one 
ventiment of decorum, delicacy, or good breeding, be 
evinces, on every occasion, a recldess disregard of all 
the proprieties and decencies of public and private 
'contention. He has now 'obtained the power fbr 
'whidi be so long and so assiduously laboured, and 
enjoys a species of influence whidi few men beibre 
possessed. Hi& popularity has enabled him to wring 
large sums of money from the people ; it has also 
enabled him to command the Viceroy ; he dispenses 
the patronage of the castle, and he influences its 
measures, either to gratify his resentment or his thirst 
of power, and these seem to be the only purposes for 
which he has kept up this frightful system of agita- 
tion. He has turned it to no one beneficial measure 
for his country, and the use he has made of the poli- 
tical power he has acquired, under the administration 
of Lord Mulgrave, has fully revealed the motive 
which led him to be such an assiduous cultivator of 
popularity. 

It has been well and truly said of him, that ** he 
followed public opinion that he might appear to lead 
it f* and, if we add to this pidiy sentence, that he la« 
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boured for popularity* that he might make it an objeet 
of profitable traffic; we shall have the clue to the 
secret policy of his agitation, and with this light we 
are at 6nce enabled to discover the cause of all his 
political tergiversations. Every effort of his political 
life has been an effort to obtain popularity, and he has 
endeavoured by turns to be popular with every pajriy 
in Ireland. In the first stage of his career, he started 
as a loyalist and became a yeoman. He also, at the 
same time, it has been said, put forward his disbelief* 
in Popery, and was fond of professing the latitude of 
his opinions on religious subjects. He subsequently 
became a Roman Catholic agitator, but still continued 
a liberal in religion ; then he became a repealer of the 
union, he then tried the orange party again, and with 
as little success as before, though he lent himself to 
an unjustifiable job to obtain their favour. It pro* 
cured for him not popularity but contempt, and those 
who profited by his meanness only sneered at him in 
return. He tried the Roman Catholic aristocracy, and 
they shrunk from so uncongenial a fellowship. He 
then essayed the midling classes, and he failed also, 
even the mob, though he endeavoured by every means 
to excite them, refused to follow him. There was no 
party that he did not court, no effort for popularity that 
he did not make. There was a regular system of 
professional puffing acted on also, and it was studiously 
circulated abroad by his friends that he received more 
Protestant than Roman Catholic briefs. 

When the Roman Catholics assembled to petition at 
the instigation of the late Mr. Fox, and formed them- 
•selves into associations, there was a great spirit of 
rivalry for leadership, and no one so assiduously 
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laboured for it as Mr. O'Connelli or endeavoured so 
much to put down all rivals. He evinced the most 
unbecoming jealousy even towards those who laboured 
in connexion with him for one common object ; and he 
left no artifice untried to secure exclusive popularity 
for himself. Following the example of the French 
Jacobins, he had regular partizans to applaud him and 
cry down his opponents at all the public meetings. 
He used to assemble at night with those Roman Ca« 
tbolicsy who were more immediately of his party, to 
frame the resolutions that were to be submitted to the 
next public meeting. He left it to others to propose 
these resolutions and held back himself. If they were 
£sivourably received he supported them ; if the meet- 
ing were adverse to, them, '<he followed public opinion 
that he might appear to lead it,'' turned against his 
friends, and opposed the very resolutions which he 
himself had formed, or in which, at all events he had 
concurred. All his speeches, all his measures were 
'directed to obtain popularity ; he laboured incessantly 
for this one object, and for this alone. 

No artist ever elaborated a picture more assiduously 
then Mr. 0*Connell laboured for the species of popu- 
larity he has acquired. Every shade of colour, every 
instrument was employed to effect this one all import- 
ant object. He painted again and again the same 
canvass, and his pictures always varied. It was as it 
were a political diorama to catch the *' Cynthia of the 
minute," and to appropriate to himself the features 
and the hue of every varying popular opinion. He 
has in his efforts for popularity advocated in turn every 
discordant opinion. In all he has said, in all he has 
done, I can see no one principle by which he steers. 



Imt like a weaAei>«ock he Is turned l^y everj 
yaryin^ bree2»> and there is no point of the compasi^ 
to wkicli, or fcom whicli at one time or another 
lie has not veered. He lias been consistent a!one in 
l»eping np a regular system of agitation, and ha 
i^tates for money ; &e popularity which he acquirei 
'by agitation inTests him with power and administeis 
*t9 his ararice. 

Eren in the very first stages of Ms political care^^ 
lie endeavoured to turn his agitation to account ; one 
of the first efforts made was an endeavour to get up a 
mibscription for a service of plate for bim, ehiefiy 
amongst the operatives of the liberty, but it faied^; 
very little money was collected, and no other dass of 
people took it up.* The next plan was a hop^q 
scheme to get up a general contriliution. A finance 
committee was got up in the association, and a regular 



* At that pociod it was only on saeh people and in a anaS niail 
way, that he could think of trading o« |»opiilacit]r^ but he hit 
since levied his contributions on a more general scale, and has even 
carried the begging box into England, as the unfortunate &ctory 
children unfortunately weU know. Even a noble Duke faasn^ 
t>ln8hed to purchase his mercenaiy services. If the Duke «f 
Bedfind were sensible of the eyes wMb whieh the prials, 
whose mauth-pieQe Mr. O'Coanell is, ragard Wobim Abbey, ^ 
Would have paused befive he sanctioned their wade. The Rovaa 
priests zegard the Bedford family as the usnrpecs of dieir proper^. 
Hie present occupier of Wobum is as great a usurper^ according to 
'^ the inflexible principles of the church,'* as the first Lord Jdm 
who zeoeiTed ft ftom ilte saoflegous hands of KingtEdwanL It 
^BMkaabat Xttle Mbenoe tp the ^mw^ whellier ha be the 
aMoM»atb«h»mhed«i««ipsr. Pmrum t^qfittH,** mf Ai^ 
magpHmmm md Mm^dummm^rpatomm ;*' md sgiiSn, « iAmmi 
detinefe Am^wom praprium et invader€ 9W wurpare.'' 
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t«port put fbnrard for a eompalBory' lerj. M. 
ittawas €olle<!tioii *vffts to be tt«d« in all ^ diapcfe 
'throagliout frdhmdy and the priest iras to^denonnce 
from the altar tbe names of all such defaulters as wonlfl 
80t tfctacribe "^ten pence at least in the cause of their 
hdlj refigion.'*^ Some of ilie more radkal priests ga'To 
Aeir assistaneey Imt in general they were refractory; 
4bey iiad tfaetr owa ten-pennies to GoHect, and Ae 
Unanoe scheme of flie agitator looked like trenchinjg 
on Adr proper manor. The Mshops were unfavoura- 
Ma to It, they looked rather cddly and suspiciously 
di Mr. O'-Connell'; l&ey dreaded l&e putting forlb 
kk <be assoeti^on of M>eral principles on the subject 
dP ndigioHy and having also views of their own on 
fhe government^ they only carried on a species of 
foHtfeal flirtation with the agitator. This delectable 
scheme of a forced levy failed also, and little or no 
money flowed into the treasury.* 

What was now to be done ? — no plate, no money, 

"$Skd BO popularity, by which both money and power 

'wonld be acquired* The aristocracy of his own body 

^' kept their state," the public meetings he got up were 

in general failures, neither the priest nor the mdb 

would fbttow him ; annual pariiaments, universal suf- 

ftage, election by ballot, had no supporters, and excited 

no commotion nor even interest. The repeal of the 

union was only laughed at, the Eberal Protestant and 

« On^tdbfe^aoft oceaskn, ^fAun « Injge «iim «f ' miBief wfts 
lMll0td.4»thi oedit^cfliie Bfonan GndMiic AMddailoa, Aotets 
atwettayikold cf k»iiiuwcaa»tabk diiqg^^ II «as msa- 
tkmedln the newiip^anv andpedugpf (MmeofiaySMdsnmqri^- 
.coneet the dvomttancet The particsulszt .of ihat traaiKti0a I 
hare Ibrgotten. 
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ihe orangemao alike disregarded him, the priest viewei 
,hiin witli indifference, the peasant pursued his opera- 
tions in quiet, and the castle regarded him with con- 
tempt, 

A less persevering patriot would have sunk under all 
these difficulties, his ardour would have heen cooled, 
.and he would have given np the game in despair; not 
BO the agitator, to whom even his greatest enemy must 
concede the palm of energy and perseverance. He 
felt he was at fault, that he was as yet only a babbler 
in the pack, and he beat about for the true scent, and 
the deep and full toned cry, that followed, announced 
that he had succeeded. He got on the real track of 
public opinion — << the true Simon pure'' — and he fbl« 
lowed it with his usual energy The priest was public 
opinion, and he harked forward in full cry and became 
-^a papist. 

It has been said, but I know not with what truth, 
that Mr. 0*Connell went to France with the intention 
of becoming a priest, that he, unfortunately for the 
church, lost his vocation and returned home a liberal 
in religion. Some have gone so far as to say that he 
was even tinged with the hue of those infidel opinions 
then so prevalent in France. It has been said that 
he loved to avow his notions respecting religion, and 
that as when he joined the orange yeomen he rather 
obtrusively put forward his loyalty, so also, as a 
liberal or a latitudinarian in religion, he was equally 
fond of avowing his sentiments. It is certainly a curious 
subject of consideration, the extreme contradictions 
that have taken place in the political and religious 
phases of his life ; from a loyal yeoman he has become, 
a decided radical, and whatever he may himself intend, 
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Lis speeches teach and excite to rebellion ; and fronr 
being a liberal in religion, he has now become a most 
exclusive and intolerant papist. 

The writer of these observations has certainly no in* 
terest in the question, whether Mr. O'Connell believes 
in the priest, or disbelieves in the bible, and in the case 
of any other individual it would be most indecorous even 
to glance at such a subject. But it becomes a duty 
to trace the source of this man^s power, and to com*^ 
ment on the public character, the motives, and the 
objects of the individual, to whose agitation the enor- 
mities committed by a ferocious peasantry are mainly 
to be attributed. Far however be it from me, to ques" 
tion the sincerity of his conversion to Romanism, or 
to attribute his ardent and sudden zeal in its cause to 
Imy other motives, than those by which the priests 
themselves are in general actuated, and certainly none 
of them are so anxious and so zealous as he is to evince 
his fkith— or are near so well paid for believing. 

The same energy, and the same intolerance of op- 
position that have distinguished all Mr. O'Connell's 
political opinions, have distingubhed also his religious 
ones, and when the truths of Romanism flashed in full 
conviction on his mind, he became a believer indeed. 
First he made a general confession to the priest, heard 
^ass and received— he did not confine his story to the 
metropolis, but confessed and received also through aU 
the towns on circuit ; the provincial press recorded the 
pious acts of the holy man, and the metropolitan press 
re-echoed them. So true a believer and so zealous 
a Roman could not have failed to purchase a few pack- 
ages of plenary indulgences from the Pope*s wholesale 
and retail warehouse at Rome. He may for aught 
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fMMi^ aadJvbBecflied to ij^ to purcb^ae^fiiast^ jnaiH 
ses. Whether he wean A «cftpiiIartaMmihi&iieek«r 
eneiideg bi» loiitt -witli; the chocd of Saint Enuicig, 
«r vfaateTer oibtspioiui and gnbce*<^TUig obttenraiiGea 
Ke may believe in and f radice to aa^e his Mmoi^ma^ 
be left to be reewrded by the Aitore hisloriaiu 

Whatever maj have beeit the caoae of hia OMk* 
Texaioa, one fortiuate result for him followed. — Up 
to the period that he hnelt befoce the prieats^ and 
eon&ssed hit 8iii8» in the Roman formr^^to the 
Ueased Virgin Mary^ and to hia ghostly fiuther;"* 
he had no influence in Ireland — he got up pnUio 
meetings witik the greatest difficulty, and ^aavasaed^ 
unsuccessfully, one gentlenmn after anolber to take 
the ^hair, so as to give some appearance of ses* 
peetability to those whom he, with so much iJBh 
^u%» assembled. After his confiassion his populam^ 
wonderfu% increased, the priests eiKsn became Ui 

* Aese afe tlk« iMcds omd by tihMc iHi« Imeel iawtt <o As 
|»iBSt tocon^MfttcrliiSi liisir nUj and taaUt btA^Juisir ai 
thek asoet thoofhts, and it moat ba admittad tbat Uta GkoMtiil 
Faih$r has associated himself in lather a flattering kind af ftDov- 
ship—*' I confess to the Ahnighty God, to the blessed Maiy ever 
Virgin, to the blessed St. Michael, the Archangel, to the blessed 
St. JtHm the Bap^^ «ttd to iShe holy Apos^es, 9t Peter and Bt 
Paul, «• a^ the aalo ta in faenran^ . and to yoa. mj gfaoatly ftliicK*'* 

If all the aaiata of hea;v«a ave-amiilDgred in UManb^ to tht w^ 
fessional, they must have xaiber a busy time of it. It ia to be jm* 
sumed, that the people would not be directed by the churdi, thai 
to coufiess to t^em, unless it had ascertained that the confession 
was baard by these to wlom ft was addressed ; and ai aeriptare it 
aOnit OL the subiect^il tmf b< praamiwd, that te kaowkdga^ 
tha^^tftaama down «» us by (rai;ttfiafi,.andas thaserfptws m 



lw^p^iitt<iH^, arty ioiwy joMh, c^icfcidfer hjok tte<t 
fliM«eM&ygr: Mdl i«%l0iiB ««:dtt8lf«Mis^ kaitred (o* 
yMMtotnirtirtni mL oippwilioii io tUbm^ %%mme eon* 
a0q!ani%« Oe iMOttrke toplar of hb agitsttkii. 31i6» 
Beir T»U flit«u|^ iriiicii^ Mr« O'Cmiadi viewed pidb-' 
lie opiiiioii, |votec«d a norrdspoBdiag ebaage fai hi9 
flMde of foUondi^ it. He ncMfr ablated as a flftciaria^' 
•od gavtea saoiniaa diameter to hi^diffsraiit poltticat 
associations — ^pat forward hm belief ia Pcfpevy on d£ 
paetible occasioBS-i^Beemed even enti^Kis of t&e feme 
of Fa^wr Magaife, imd dbwUenged, I l>eiie?e» Mt^ 
Id^eof to meet k«n in tbe fi^ of religiintt oontro^ 
«rersj«-Hiettouaeed free^^masonrj on tke eve of Utt 
eeUeetiefn, Uy eoneUiate the priests, who preaeb 
l^aiast it-»-bekig inimioal to it, as they are to ever3r 
•ther aseoeiatkm ihey ca»not controal; and no longer 
MM^alng his exerticms to the task of pcditieal agita« 
tittD, he took up, by way of episode, religious agitation 
also. He had at last found out the brt»ad way f9 
fUblic opinion, and he followed it accordingly, and 
irl^ his usual devotecbess. 

He now became the regular and accredited chssi« 
pioa af ^he priests, and was warmly applauded by them 
fer puttittg')Birward and maintaining the Roman Catho^ 
lie religion on all occasions^ and keeping the Msociation 
fsee fin>m any tinge of liberakism that the kte Mr» 
Lawless, or any other less orthodox agitator, might in- 
troduce into it. He has thus reviredi ia all itaranconr, 

e^aUrf «flmt on tibe feketion «f the piitiealar safaitB, vhoss 
aamw in gpeciaHy mentioDtd ; it is to be ipaamU, the tmdMooB 
•f the ehnicfa liate bsacled dsim, thftt ib&f ass move particohii^ 
ta^^lflycd in tfaa mg^M dep«tSMrt fa esnaectioa with the 
priest. .' 
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the spirit of religious bigotry in Ireland, and has con« 
firmed the people in all their superstitious belief; and 
he has also, in an eminent degree, excited them agamst 
the Protestants, and drawn a line of separation between 
the Papists and every other description of the popoia- 
tion ;* and he is now agitating, not for justice for Ire- 
land, not for liberty, but for the destruction of the 
Protestant Church, and for the elevation of the priests 
to spiritual and temporal supremacy. 

The happy result of all this to him is, that the priests 
have all now come forward in earnest to uphold him,: 
they collect his rent, and invest him with popularity; 
and he in return promotes all their objects, and has eveur 
become a lay missionary, preaching Popery himself.—* 
He glows with the fiercest zeal against the Protestant 
Church and its ministers, and talks of glebe*houseft 
and land, and such other interesting matters for the 
priests; and with them he is now fully identified^ 
being their accredited organ and their champion* 

There can be no doubt that there is a strong party 
in this country anxious to effect its separation fron| 
England ; the lower classes are all favourable to it-* 
the priests to a man are bent on it — I have no doubt 
but that if favourable circumstances offered 'they 
would themselves, as they did before, raise the pea- 
santry and head them, and the great cause of Mr* 

* Few circumatances oontribnted so much to keep^np a spirit 
of bigotry, and an unchristian want of charity amongst Roman 
CathoIicB, as Mr. O'Connell's ostentatious refvuuleveiitoaUertke 
ehvrch, when attending the funeral of the late Mr. Ck)bbet. I 
have been informed from different quarters that Roman Catholics 
who formerly joined Protestants in prayer-meetings, and at- 
tended their charity sermons, refused after this to do so. •. 
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O^Connell's popularity with the revolutionists and 
priests is, that there is in their minds a decided con- 
miction that he means rebellion and separation, and 
intends at a proper time to be their leader, and to 
te-establish the Roman Church. 

Mr. O^Conneli's intentions and resolves rest con- 
cealed in his own bosom*-^I do not pretend to fathom 
them ; but whatever his intentions really may be, all 
his speeches lead to the opinion that he contemplates 
a rebellion ; every one must admit that they all tend to 
excite a rebellious feeling, and to induce the people to 
believe that be meditates a revolution. He has put 
himself forward as the Bolivar of Ireland, and pro- 
posed to establish an order of liberators of which he is 
to be the grand master. The reverend Dr. M*Hale has 
even spoken out so far as to compare him to Moses ; 
and the people, though not well versed in the Bible, 
know well enough that Moses was, under God, the 
leader and captain of his chosen people, the Jews. 

In pursuing the irksome task of wading through^ 
the disgustful scene of this man*8 political conduct, I 
should be sorry to do him injustice, and I am fully 
satisfied, he does not really wish to establish the domi- 
nion of the priests in Ireland. The hardy vigour of 
Intellect that distinguishes him, would surely preserve* 
him from being the dupe or the slave of the priest,. 
and he has none of these moral elements in his com-- 
; position, that would lead him to superstition. Hir 
knowledge of human nature is too acute, and he is* 
also too arrogant, to really wish for priestly dominion, 
or to submit to it himself. He is also behind the 
curtain, and no man is better qualified to form a just 
estimate of these, our- modern apostles, than he is. 
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Besides he now has the game in his own hand^ 
tbey collect for bim the renW invest him with, popofau* 
fUf^ and have placed him in apposition to make his 
terms with the government, and to betray the peopkl 
whom he has incited. la return^ he advocates Ko» 
manism for them» and denounces tithes and the Fro* 
testant religion. But Mr. O'Connells political con* 
nections are not lasting, the priests have served hia 
turn* and public opinion may now be viewed by hitt 
through a new teloscope* 

, He has fooled the people up to the top of their bent^ 
and has now no alternative but to lead his wretched 
dupes and victims to the field— -or at once to throw off 
the mask, and relinquish agitation, and cry out no 
more for ^^justice for Ireland;" I apprehend hewili 
even leave his friends the priests, to work out the 
glebe houses and lands for themselves, and to preach 
popery in future, without the music of his accompani? 
ment. I am fully satisfied he never did mean ta 
separate the countries by means of a rebellion* 

It is possible he may at times, in imagination, have 
conjured up the shades of Cromwell or of Emmetif 
but if so> it has been,. '^ come like shadows so depart.** 
He is too oldy too cal<iulating and cold blooded to en* 
gage in such an attempt, and he is too discreet <' to 
set his life upon the ca8t» or to stand the hazard of the 
die.'' He now enjoys all he wants, "and all he con* 
templates. '* King GLAJdis Gawztor, all he hast iC 
I shall not pursue the quotation. He rules the viceroys 
collects a large revenue, and riots in the kindof popu« 
larity in which he" rejoices. 

The hatred he avows towards England, I doubt not 
but he feels, but it is only a sentimentr— though his 
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qmdiQs may lead tir a rebellion^ hd evidentljr doov 
not himself widi for fliat pnMStical reMlt. If a a^ 
Intern, of agitatioa could, have proouisd a padiai^r 
meatary repeal of the union^ he would) doubdese, \m 
delij^ied to effeot it^ foe in sudi an unfortunate evenfif 
Aa paeBti attd be would then, in truths be the mastera 
o£ the oountry* Ha endeayoured to. gaia the ct^ 
operation ci the Protestant^ in attempting it» butthQjr 
had too much towmght and good sense to co*operatflr 
with him> in a measure that would, be deatructiiire tA 
tfaemselves. 

He has been taunted hy his radical friends, for not^ 
agitatifig the question o£repeal» but he had fiur niArft 
sagacity than they hare ; he knew it would be m 
fidlure, and only expose the nakedness of the lam^ 
this power and popularity after all» are only seeming^ 
^nd he wisely preferred keeping the repeal question im 
fjBUo for a new government^ and he was too shrewdl 
to shoot away his last arrow, unless assured it would: 
hijk the mark. 

, He is. now plaoed in a peculiar position, and as it 
^pears i» me,, he is on the eve of another political 
transformatioQ^ He has excited the people to the, 
very utmost, and he himself seems to dread the results- 
of his^ agitation. In fact for this some time past, he 
ha» ceased to agitate, except to give energy to the 
begging box* when it went its hut round* He has led 
tike people to think he will head thorn, and he hasstimuti'' 
lated them to rebellion, to such a degree, that though 
i^tation has ceased oa his* part, the spirit is still alive.- 
It is quite clear he has altogether changed his 
q«tem, he never did, nor does he now mean rebellion, 
^ad he has lately been between two conflicting forces^ 
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His connection with the government, and his avarice 
Irere, during the rent period, pulling him in two op- 
posite directions. He should forego agitation, ta 
ibaintain the former— but no rent, no agitation ; and 
ibe time has now arrived when he must decide. 
As it is, his popularity has b^un to wane, but a man 
of his versatility and sagacity has not neglected to 
Be provided with a resource ; and a permanent and 
lucrative situation is far better, than a precarious and 
ibrced contribution. 

Should the present Viceroy be continued, Mr» 
O'Conneirs connection with the castle, will render it 
ikecesary for him not only to relinquish his hitherto 
lucrative trade of agitation, but even as far as he 
can to put down the demon which he has raised. 
When he ceases to agitate, and to put forward revolu* 
tionary opinions and declare revolutionary intentions, 
his popularity will cease, and the people will endeavour 
to find out another Bolivar— they will no longer 
contribute to his begging-box— -and their reverenceSf 
^hen they discover he is no longer playiiig their tune, 
will necessarily look out for another bugle-horn ; and 
80 long as the priests have influence in Ireland, we 
shall never want at least a Papineau. 

When the priests cease to collect his rent and are 
Ao longer necessary to his objects, their reverences 
will in their turn become his ** incomprehensibles;'' 
besides he has followed public opinion so long and so 
successfully, that it has placed him in a position to 
reap the fruit of his labours, and to set up for hinisdi^ 

Under such circumstances, it is not improbable, but 
that his eyes may be again opened to the errors <rfthe 
church of Rome, that the flames even of 
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-might animate his Irish heart, dissipate the mist Aat 
obseured his way to the woolsack, and enable him t^ 
quarter all the young Hannibals on the country, ac^ 
cording to the most apinroved precedent of the tory^ 
whig and radical Lord, that now occupies it. 

** But lowliness is young ambition's ladder. 
Whereto the climber upwards turns his looks. 
But -when he once attains the topmost rounds 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Cssar may.** 

I have now done with Mr, O^Connell, nothing but 
^n anxious desire to unmask the motives, and counter* 
.act the objects of a man labouring for evil, could have 
^astained me in the irksome task in which I have 
.been engaged* I have been many years a silent 
observer of his career; I admit I have always viewed 
Jiim with dbtaste and distrust ; but I entertained no 
jpditical prejudice to bias unfairly my estimate of hinu 
.1 was also deeply interested in the success of the cause 
which he advocated, and if he appeared to me under 
an un&vourable aspect, it was not caused by the 
medium through which I viewed him. 

I could moreover have respected him for the moral 
courage that sustained him, in resisting the semi- 
barbarous, and unchristian practice of duelling, a 
^ custom that cannot be supported by any one argument; 
being in opposition not alone to the dictates of commcn 
aense, but also to the divine precepts of the gospeL 

Besides animal courage can scarcely be called a 
virtue, and amongst a brave people, such as the Irish 
confessedly are ; its possession confers no distinction 
,«— it 18 its absence that excites surprise. 
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I respect the man adv(H»ting>Kke a gei^eraaB, tkn 
taoBe of liis eottntry, and who when he « <wBiitiMi5r 
Vasailed by some reckless <or praetked duellLit; risaa 
superior to false notkms df wofidly honor, and abidai 
by the dictates of another smd of *a fiir higher tribwudk 
Tbe life of ta pahUc man is also loo Taloable to be 
wantonly riskedy or tiirown aw^r. 

But whilst I concede to Mr. CfConnell, all due praise 
for the excellent example he has given, I regret that he 
should have done any thing to weaken its force, or 
to render questionable the maUves of his registry ; it 
*WouIdbave been gratifying to every bhriMaD, if wbeii 
Mr. O'Connell informed the House of Commons -^te 
liad registered a vow in heaven not to 9gbt,*' that te 
lad at the same time communicated to them tliat te 
liad placed a supplementary one on the file-^not io 
tyflfend. 

I had arranged a great variety of documents ilfaiih 
trative of the charges I have brought against lb. 
O'Connell, and of the motives which, in the diselunge 
of a public duty, I have felt justified in imputing to 
'liim as influencing the system of politics he has pur- 
sued. But on consideration, I am satisfied that it is 
needless to swell this little tract by their insertion, 
and I am happy to be relieved from ^e irksome antt 
imnecessary task. It has been so fblly and so unan- 
aweraUy done by Mr. Crawford, Mr* McDonnell, Vb^ 
'CKJonnor, Mr. Finn, and by others, andtiie&cts^em- 
selves are«o notorious, that it would be like disinterring 
«ome loathsome object to seek for new evidence to 
*€8tablish fkcts, on winch the coroner liad abready re- 
corded the unanimous Terdiet df his jmy* 

When I consider tiie eondifioB to windi 'fUsmn 



Jms redaoed hi»tmfortamale eouatry, I feeHt 4ifiirai|k 
<to TeBtrainibe expieMdon dftmyfeeHags when I <inrilto 
^ef lihn. Mifi whole eareer ^as been one 'iinb>rokeft 
scene of turbulent exoitemeiit«^destraelive to tte 
eonntfy^-^benefldal to bkntelf. He has traded on 4te 
rebellious propensities of the people, and has exolttiA 
t;lieni the more ; and no man of good fbeling, or who 
is anxioBs for the peace and the ^proBpenty of hia 
CMtiTelland) can eontemj^late him in the game that te 
ts playing, wKh any other sentiments tiian those of 
abhorrence and disgust. No man had «ver so mtRA 
|)ower to B^nre his conntry, andnonmn erer did so 
IStde for the ^money he lias so assidumaily and avsri^ 
donsly won firom Ids deceived and imi^dedibliow«vs^ 
There ncTer was a period nnce tiie ocmneetion be^ 
tween the conBtries, ni^ien so general ^a feeling existed 
in England and Scotland to amelictratcthe ocnditioft 
e£ the Iridi people. Erery public man, ^ €V€»f 
party, was anxious to benefit ns. When the pecqpla 
were standng they liberally contributed io their wanls^ 
and a number of intelligent individuals tiarelledthrougli 
lihe country, to ascertain the causes of its distress, and 
to contribute to their removaL The cbeapneas of la* 
bour, the fin^ity of communication, the various water 
powers which the country possesses, afibrded stseng 
temptation to the English manu&otwer to embark faia 
capital in 'works Uiat -would have Ibeen braefidnl to 
the people. Societicis of different 'descnptioBs «iidea» 
voosed to amdiorate iKhe condition 4>f tiie country. 
Some 4iy instituting atatiBtical dnqairiesy.aod devfe 
sing praotieal meaaniies to 4uhr«Doe ite-anmiiMtariag^ 
mining, agricultural, and conmiereial Induatry ; othesa 
asevted ftansdves to promoto tbe -edacation of the 
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people ; to withdraw litem from their iricioQB habiti^ 
to emancipate them from the dark bondage of super* 
Btition by which they were enslaved, and to ^Kffitta 
over their minds the sacred light of the Gospel* Thej* 
•ubscribed also large sums of money to effect these 
important and beneficial objects. 

Mr. O'Connell stood in the posidon of all otitetm 
most favourable to advance all these benevolent oma* 
sures. No man had ever so much power with the people^ 
his will was with them as a law, he might have powed 
balm over their misguided and irritated feelings, led 
;them into the useful paths of industry, and showa 
them how it was their interest to pursue them. The 
confidence reiMNied in him by the people, invested him 
with great influence with the government, and he is 
himself a man of strong understanding, and possesses 
a powerful and practical mind, well able either to 
afford usefiii suggestions, or to follow up those of 
others, and to co-operate with these benevolent iadi* 
yiduals both here and in England, who were disposed 
to benefit Ireland. 

1 demand of the warmest admirer of this man to 
point out what are the useful measures he has either 
suggested or carried into effect for the benefit of his 
country ; the only objects for which he has lately 
agitated and disturbed the country, *are to rob the 
Established Church of its property, and under the 
pretext of corporate Reform, to degrade still more the 
elective franchise, and to call into activity a more 
mischievous power at the hustings. He has conferred 
with no manufacture!^— with no merchant, he has joined 
with no statbtical or practical society for suggesting 
useful measures of amelioration ; he has not interested 
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UtBBelf in, or aaiifted the aalatary labonn of dihen, 
lie has himself come forward with no one useful 
peactieal suggestion ; in the education of the eonntrj 
lie has done nothing— no one boiefieial measure or 
aaiggestion has emanated from him. 

What then are his achievements ?— he has advo« 
Mted and abused every set of men, and every set of 
measures; he has betrayed every party, and turned 
against every friend ; and he is as mercenary as he is 
treacherous* Amongst all the oj^rtunities open to 
him to benefit his country, he has effected for it n6 
one useful measure. He has excited the wretched 
peasant against his landlord, and then left him to 
aiaftr the miseries which must necessarily flow from 
fais opposition ; he has even sunk him in a still lower 
state of degradation, than he was before. He has 
led the poor deluded people to expect some benefit 
fnmi Uie results of his agitation-*they contributed tiidr 
miserable savings to his avarice; they stinted their 
wretched dinner to contribute to his shameless begging* 
box ; and the only benefit the unfortunate peasant has 
received, is ejection from bis tenement, and deeper 
degradation ; all the sources of industry are dried up 
.^-•violence and murder prevail in every quarter-^he 
gentry are driven from their seats— all useful measures 
of improvement are suspended — and an insurmount- 
able barrier is raised against the investments of English 
capital, to establish manufactures, and to diffuse wealth 
and industry, in consequence of hu agitation** 

* Some 6w yetn back an anodation was ftimed by the late Mc. 
Leader, Mr. Latouche, and others, to derise practical measiucB iat 
iStie amelioratioii of Ireland, instituting yarious statisdcal inqairlea 
with s view to bilng her In^ into cultivation, improve hex haxboiuai 



He.&at imiB notfaisg Imtj^teley fmakeaag to Ai 
inWMon «f the prieit, amduphnldnig luit-anperstifii 
inilniset leading the i^foleftil (to tlHdLhe'intti'«a 
i«Mie for Yevolutkiiy and deoemng'^e peannt Ait 
lie might regard him as the agent *oi hk iiikittct|na« 
pevily , an llead»g fakn to a levolotioii. 

Wkesy 1lierefare» I review all Ae /vaMtki4£ (heiw 
eaaeed ;itke tmHbulent and bnrksMi coadBtien. to 
he^hasredaoed the oomi^; the pererty jmd 
vliieh haveTciflalted from hie i^itatien— vieip^g hto 
irader sll these aspectSt eemlMBed >ith the tkamm 
and [ af w^ aat intdterancey in which he lias done eB 
tiii8» he tian he regarded only in liie light ^of seme 
pelilieal imonstev;, sent here by the isgrBfeerioas d iapaa 
eations of PKmdenee» to punish us £)r our tianifiss* 

mdlier TfMids, advance her agricnltoxe, her-mandketmes'sndto 
cmmneRtjio to torn eo-openting with them Ib a good tpisH^ tt 
iMtd iTOy mtaas in his power to pat them down^ and to divait tht 
attention of the people from their uiefiillabonrt-^he fidt that mai^ 
Bures such as these gentlemen were pursuing, would he fatal to the 
permanence of his 0¥m mischievous ascendency, which rests alone on 
the distress and turbulence of the people . If the peasants were recon- 
dled to their landlords, they would lose thehr hatred to Protestanti^ 
tiiey would pennlt their children to be inatroetad in the word of •€od^ 
eodal order and tranquillity would resume their sway, the gentiy 
would be reconciled to a grateful and happy tenantry, eTerrising 
over them a wholesome and legitimate influence, bettering their 
condition, and spending amongst them their property, and exciting 
*them to industiy— an this would be firtal to the, T should afawMl 
say, Satataie poHey of this man. He lidiotlad the lodety, as if M 
were doing evil, and the gentlemen who formed it, seeing how thdr 
«iertions irere Teeeived, and that wen those for whose benefit they 
^seie intended, were excited against them, gave up in despair thdr 
vsefid efforts, which It was the wicked policy of Mx. OXodbsII to 



alttns* 2 cui dmtowr in IduB no ene f»y of IvightlMii^ 
toaielivfe the dark^iwoliire of his poUdaal life-4ieJhM 
4Mt even tlie victees^f Ae dn^anie^itoi^deemliiiik 

.MABCUS. 

Ol PiiBira%is.|hciriiat.Mne.4auie-* 
fiame liiddoa thunder in the stores of heav'n. 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
"Who owes his greatness to his country's ruin F 

wmTius. 

Believe me, Marcus, 'tis an impious gieatnesSy 
And misr'd with too mudi honw to Ibe cnviaa* 

The rebel-leaders of 1798 were himest though tiwy 
vere misled ; but f hey did not d^de the peo{^, by 
pandering to their lawless passions for the base pucw 
pose of obtaining wealth and pow^ for tfaemselves^ 
They did meditate a rebellion, a separation finnb. 
Slngland, and a republic ; and they put forward these 
their intentions manfully and directly to the people^ 
and invited their co-operation, in defiance of the 
law they organized themselves, into treasonable socie- 
ties, to prepare and forward the work of TebeUion. 
They did not avaricioasly extort money from others, 
as a reward for their revolutionary and deceitful agi-* 
tation, but they contributed their own money, to put 
aims into the hands of the people, whom t^ey excited 
to revolt, whom they were prepared to beads, and 
whom they did not dupe or betray. Theyvendan- 
gered their own lives in the conspiracy, and '^they 
died like men too/' faithful to their principles and to 
each other. 

<< This Triton of the minnows'' seditionizes under a 
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leggA quibble, and is a pettifi^er in rebdlion. He 
•waggers in all the vulgar arr<^;ance of plebeian mk^ 
from one lawless meeting to another, exciting the rebel- 
lious passions of the people, causing them to think he 
will be their leader, and then screens himself behind 
the curtain, leaving them to the consequences of these 
crimes which have resulted from his excitement, ex- 
elaiming, perhaps, like Falstaff, *^I have conducted 
my ragamuffins to where they will be well peppered." 
In the mean time, secure himself in the storm which 
he has raised, he traffics with the government on his 
power to do misdiief, whilst he pockets the money of 
his betrayed and misguided victims, and for whom he 
has done nothing* 

He has now reached the pinnacle of his glory ; he 
is the idol of the rabble, the hireling of the priest, and 
.the shameless, selfish, heartless disturber of his coon- 
rtry. 

'< Quausgue tandem abuiere^ Catalinapaiieniia nostra f 

quamdiu eUam furor iste iuug nos eludetf quern ad 

Jktem sete effrenaiajaciabU audacia f * * JPaiere 

Anna cansilia non setUis? in te conferri (oporUbai) pu* 

,tem uiamf guam in nos amnes Jamdiu machincarit**^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CONCLUSION. 



. The time has at length arrived for England to con* 

Alder the condition of Ireland, to consolidate the unioti 

between the countries* and to compensate her by the 

.wisdom^ the justice, and the liberality of her laws for 

centuries of misrule* Every element in the social 

irame of this devoted country has been hitherto 

working for evil ; and from the period the see ti 

Rome sold Ireland to the second Henry, and ob» 

tained consequently a dominion over its then inde- 

pendant church, up to nearly the present time, this 

country has been the victim of the misrule and naiy 

row jealousy of England. Its internal resources were 

left uncultivated, and its manufacturing and commercial 

enterprises so far fh>m being encouraged, were op* 

•pressed, they were sacrificed to the selfish policy and 

commercial jealousy of England. The country wa9 

^vemed by a succession of factions, who betrayed 

its interest to England, for an exclusive monopoly of 

its plunder in return. 

The unwise policy of the penal code contributed in 
an emin^it degree to demoralize society ; it created 
enmities between the people, not alone between stran- 
:ger8, but even between relatives andfriendsi it even exr 
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tesded its unhappy influence into the bosom of the 
domestic circle ; arrayed brothers agiunst each other, 
and children against their parents. It led to every 
species of crime, demoralizing and degrading the peo- 
pky and it unhappQy ako contrSmted, in an eminent 
degree, to retard the progress of gospel religion. 

But in considering the various efforts made by the 
see of Rome to subvert the great and glorious triumph 
which Protestants, under the providence of God, had 
von by their good swords for themselves, it is only 
ftir to admit there were many reasons Miy to jus- 
tify the enactment of coercive hiws. Nor is it to 
be wondered at, that with their wounds still Teekiiq^ 
and rankling, and conspiracy after conspiracy rendei^ 
lag insecure the great and invaluable benefits aHltt 
temporal and sphitual that resulted from tihe Reftmoap 
tion, that they should have chained down to ike werf 
earth the dark and blmd slaves of the Roman pontiff 
who, by every evil means, sought to deprive them of 
the fruits of their happy victory. But all oppression, 
when the necessity for its exercise has ceased, becomes 
WLQ act of injustice, and when pushed to an extreme it 
defeats the object for which it was intended, and the 
Bcquiesoence which mildness might have produced^ 
would be roused and changed by severity into resist 
«nce« ** There is a holy mistaken zeal in polices ai 
well as in religion, which makes us love the caiuie te 
which we suffer." 

The question between the Protestant and Romaa 
Catholic party in Ireland, was not mevely <me of 
religion, it was political also ; it was not alone the 
Chmch of Rome against the Church of England, but 
it was the one country against the other, Thewaxtev 
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ii«tw«e& the two psrtkB gvadiudly ohMiged Its oli»- 
xacter, and those who engs^ed initireare frequei^y ia^ 
IBuanoed kryvaxUnrnf mtd mea oppeske molivesyiii pur- 
wdi^tttecame «Bd. 

VMe&t and ikijudidous partisflttSy political jidveB*- 
imen, weii Twretess of prineipte, and seeking onlf 
pmrauad d«v«itioD, mil appear in ^he isaiAs df evny 
political and religious association. There will ^aiwrpe 
%e theidiiQroFiridgar^niinds.aiid'TideBt'pnrposeiDHxing 
3t8elf up vifth wintis pmejoid indiiablein^Teiy party, 
dbe it iBroteitaBttoriRoman CathoUe. 

in all anooUrtionS) veligiottsas wellas politieal, there 

(mH he a descending scale of gradation from pure toA 

iumouMe principk, to selfidiy violent^ and dishonoraUe 

fnrpose. Eadi party will be ansdoas to bring forwaifl 

on fiili reJief, the transgressions of its imtagonistt and 

nrilh ntntual exaggeration. In this contest 'between 

parties and opinions^ between men and measures, 'where 

!much of evil will be mixed up with much of what isgood, 

jthe mild» the temperate, and the timid, will be embai^ 

rassed-"-and viewing the errors of the contending pai^ 

.ties rather with the eye of the moralist than of the 

partiaan, and not knowing where to choose, will fieel 

thems^es constrained to remain neutral.— But more 

tenergetic and loftier spirits will march on with a 

bolder and steadier iBtep, in the support of these prii>i» 

"oiples which they deem right, and which they consider 

essential to the cause of religion and good government; 

and though obliged to mix themselves up with much 

of what they condemn^ yet consdous that good and evil 

are inseparably united in all human afihirs, they wHl 

strive for the former with the least possible alloy of the 
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Jatter, and with as little amount of evil as may be ne« 
cessary for their obtaining it. 

Other questions were mixed up with the subjeets at 
religion and British connectioni and the conflieti^s 
^opinions of the toriesy the whigs, and the lerelleray 
contributed still farther to separate the parties from 
•each other, and also to create disunion between the 
parties themselves. 

There seems to be a strange clog on the progress of 
jnaut in his advances to improvement ; and all useful 
suggestions in science and in the arts, and for the 
amelioration of our forms of government, of our laws, 
and of our inteUectual and religious systems, have aH 
to work their way through opposition* Old and mis* 
taken notions, false doctrines in government, in philo* 
£ophy, and in religion, have always opposed the 
progress of truth. Man progresses, but slowly, and 
is turned aside from, his course by every kindof inqpe* 
^iment— *truth has to fight the battle with error, good 
^ith evil, which opposes her in every step of her 
-progress, and contracts the sphere of her utility. 

The great truth, that all government was constttnted 
for the good of the community, and that its value should 
be tested by its utility alone, has not even as yet obtained 
general sanction, and this unanswerable axiom is still 
4itrenuously opposed by those who claim for them- 
selves a monopoly of the power, and of the wealdi 
of the country. 

First, the king was all in all, and every thing, the 
power and the glory of the state were his, and his 
alone — ^it was his happiness, and not the well-being of 
the nation that was considered to be the end of go* 
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rernment. Even those intellectaal acbievements vUIqIi 
refine and exalt humanity, and give men a new power 
and dominion over nature, were considered less with 
reference to the enlightened and abstracted individuals 
who put iheta, forth, than as they embellished the glory of 
the monarch who then happened to reign. It was Alex* 
index who reflected alight on Aristotle, it was Augustus 
that conferred glory on Horace, Virgil and the other 
accomplished spirits of his sera ; and the classic period 
of our English literature, is spoken of rather with refer- 
ence to the reign of Queen Anne, than to those who 
reflected their light on the nation. 

The nobles of England after a severe struggle, as^ 
«erted at length their paramount rights, and then the 
kiBg and the nobility were every thing and the people 
were as nothing. By degrees a third party raised its 
head in the state, and asserted its just daims to con^* 
•ideration ; but though it worked its way, so as nomi- 
inally to form apart of the constitution, still thepowev 
vaa altogether widi the nobility; diey l^islated ex<t 
dusively in their own house of parliament, and they 
returned the members to the other; they monopolized 
all the power and emoluments of the State, and they 
gave nothing in return ; they would rectify no abuse, 
nor agree to any plan of reform ; they would have 
an intolerant Church, and a Hpuse of Commons re* 
turned by themselves ; they quartered on the country 
all the branches of their families to live on the industry 
of the people, and unobservant of the times, they op* 
poaed every effort to remedy these crying abuses, till in 
the end the advocates for a safe, moderate, and salutary 
reform, and for extending the elective franchise so an 
to enable the middle ranks of society to return the 
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members to tlie house in wfaidi tfaey were mtppomi 
to be represented, finding all e&rts in Tain*to acoeOBip 
plish these beneficial measures, called 'to their aid4t 
radical party, and gave so sweeping an act of reform >a« 
to endanger the necessary balance of power in the con* 
atittition. 

The opposition made to uBefal suggestions 'in tka 
arts and in the sciences, happily tends ultimately la 
good, it leads to a more rigid analysis— a more aea** 
rate investigation, and contribotes to the aequisitiaa 
ef new and more extennve improvonents. ikitiafiov 
litics, when pushed too fiir, by impeding the enactanit 
0f what would be beneficial, it firequently in the iend 
leads to an overwhelming catastrophe ; and ^e fan 
«nd institutions which in the first histance might halt 
0nly undergone a salutary reformafion, may sl^naile^ 
be ^ItageHher overturned. 

The opposition made by the nobles -and the cieqiy 
of France, to the more enlightened views of religiM 
md civil policy, that began to prevail towards the end 
of ihelastcentury, contributed to precipitate the tremen* 
dons revolution that followed, and added in an enuDent 
degree to its ferocious character. Instead of aaala* 
tary reformation in its reHgion^-^infiddity trirnnpihiriii 
and the refiisid, till too late, to reform the monanAy 
and the constitution, precipitated the naetion onto aH 
the horrors of a sanguinary demoeracy* 

The Tory party in England in opposing the sjnvit ¥0 
the age, and shuttmg the 'door on all meflsures of«4^ 
ital reform, have been and are now woridng also for 
Toryism is a rdict of the feudal qcstem, and what 
may be the personal dmraoter of those mho now 
to uphdd it, in amore modified lorm, stfll ft is 




mii^ in oppoBitioH to 4be pefitieal power «f ibe mid- 
dle and orderly classes of society, as^ell as to ta&asd 
nlatary plans of refomiaiion. It ia true that the House 
of Lordaha^re made a noble stand in atemming the tov- 
Tent of those neyolutionary principles iioir«o preralenlt 
in England, and has fully asserted its daim and its 
Qtiliiy to fotmanint^ralpart of onr yet glorious coi^ 
atitution.; and it may in trutbyinowhe considered as the 
^hitAmVM of En^nd; But it must not be fol^otteI^ 
ihat the blind and persevering opposition made iby the 
Tories to ail ameliofation in the nonatitotion, weak^aeA 
ihe eneigies and divided the power of the liberal ad^ 
srocates of safe and salutary measures of refiovmymeeto 
ing the growing wealth and intelligenoe of the middle 
Ibsfle^^and in the end caused an imprindpled party in 
a desperate effort to retain power, to eall the Hadioab 
to their assistance, and form a base union with arevssi* 
lotifonary faction. 

The whigs of the old school were too wise to entmt 
the constitution to a radical constituency. It is true 
that when out of office, they talked loudly of liberty, 
hat they lowered their tone wonderiuUy when tiiegr 
had the power to carry into effect the measures they 
had recommended when in opposition. Of all the 
public characters of the present day, Sir Pranoes ifam- 
dett contributed most to unmask thetdfish and deoeil^ 
fill policy of the Whigs, and during the time he e^* 
m^ed the part of radical leader, he deprived them of 
the popular wappmtu 

^ The whigsand the tovies met ihen ae two parties in 
Ae atate, in whose contest for |»Iaoe the ^reat mass tf 
the people had no interest or qrmpathy. Hie erown, 
Ae oliureh, and jdl ^those who were in opposition to 
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reform, as tending in their opinion to reYoluticm, w* 

mained with the tories. 

« 

As a party, the Tories were intolerant and exclnsiTej 
4>ut they were honest in their declarations and true to the 
principles they professed. The cause of social order 
and the due ascendancy of the law were at least secure 
4iader their administration, and when the French revo* 
lution raised its portentous head, and threatened th« 
jsubversion of religion and of law, not alone in France^ 
but in every country in Europe ; the tory party man- 
fully took their stand, and preserved England from a 
xevolution, and the better portion of the whig party theii 
joined their ranks, and fought under the banner of the 
Jdog and the church. 

Sir Frances Burdett, though now in the elevenA 
Jiour, cannot be too highly lauded for his manlinetf 
«nd decision in leaving the revolutionary camp, when 
his eyes were fully opened to the consequences thlt 
would result, should that party be enabled to advance 
their lines nearer to the citadel of the constitution. 

We have arrived at a new era ; the Reform Bill has 
comjdetely destroyed the balance of power in ihe 
State, and there are now in it only two parties— coN« 
«ERVATiVEs and LEVELLERS. The Whigs when th^ 
<»lled the Radicals to their aid merged into that par^; 
4hey cannot recal their steps, nor resume that hig^ 
4uid independent position they once occupied. They 
jnow exist only by the aid of the radical party, and if 
they continue to hold the reins of government, by theb 
agency and support— -they must make corresponding 
sacrifices in return, till every bulwark of our Constl* 
tution in Church and State is totally swept away. The 
£hurch and the House of Lords are already threat* 
ened, and England is rapidly tending to a revolution 
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and a republic* There remains nothing to save the 
country but a coalition between the Tory party and the. 
sound portion of the Whigs ; and should such a de*. 
sirable event happily take place> and that the former 
should forego their too rigid and exclusive policyy and 
should the measures of their government keep pace 
with the improving spirit of the age» all the orderly 
portion of society will rally round them^ and the Con*, 
stitution in Church and Stale may yet be preserved. 

In Ireland the danger is of a far different character*--*, 
it is here altogether a contest for the re-establishment 
of the Church of Rome, and for the temporal and 
spiritual ascendancy of its priesthood by the agency of 
the peasantry. It is difficult to calculate on the future 
novements of the leading agitator; supposing for a 
moment, that he is only deluding the priests to midce 
them his instruments, and that they may have been the 
means of his obtaining a dishonourable passport to 
place-^rom whence he may deride them — agitatioa. 
would not for that cause be suspended* 
, The power possessed by Mr. O'Connell was not aa 
inherent power of his own ; he derived it all from pan- 
dering to the disloyalty of the people, and from hia 
advocacy of the exclusive doctrines of the Romish 
Church; it was the utterance of these sentiments, which 
administered to their political and religious antipathies, 
that gave all the effect to his coarse and vulgar decla- 
mations. But whatever the opinions or future conduct 
of Mr. O'Connell may be, the pbiests are in 
EARNEST, and they have many objects yet to obtain* 
The Crown is yet Protestant and some other securitiea 
to sustain the Established Church have been permitted 
to exist. No one can imagine the Romish priests will 
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hmtsJkABd till every impedinieiit ia thevaj ^ 
dxti i aes ir cemayed,. aad tixen tkeir nazt. efforts, 
beta obtam tbe revemieff ofi the Protestant Ghimd^ 
aanid?tfi8 asoeudaney of their own ; they will dieo eat^ 
tbrjpata. heresy, and as Christ's vic^erents assume ab^ 
si^te sway, both tempond and spintnaL I^ there* 
ftoW) the priests and their instmments have suspended 
agitation, it is because they avail themselves of the 
imbecility and blindness of the Irish government to 
matmre the necessary measures to obtain their olyects 
hereafter, and in the mean time they are intrenching- 
lllemselves in all the strong holds of the country, and 
have already become a most formidable body in the 
State. So long as the Irish govermnent is their blind 
and servile instrument, they will not excite the lawless** 
ness of the peopl6-*and the means by which her M»* 
jesty's representative is now enabled to preseire aaf 
semblance of tranqnillity, is by their inflaenee pmui 
chased by his subserviency. In the mean time theit 
power of future disturbance is becoming every dsgr 
more firmly organized. Agitation has not ceased, it is 
Onfy' suspended, and dte principle has been virtual^ 
avowed and acted on by the radical leader, that ualass her 
Has a subservient government he will revive the repeal 
question and again disturb the country. Tranquillity 
cannot be calculated on for a moment; we repose on w 
volcano, and government instead of resorting to die 
law to secure tranquillity^ and reposing on the Pro* 
testant Church and its loyal members for support, have 
bribed the disloyal into a suspension of their revolu-* 
ffionary agitation, and have allowed them to cany on 
imdisturbed such measures, and have placed them is 
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inch a position as will enable tbem to vender that agU 
tation more fearful wien it is to be resumed* 

The Protestants Iuita no safetj but in coalitioBy.and 
a tfaey coalesoe'in. a liberal spirit of amity towards 
dieir Roman Catholic countrymeni. they will.be mel^ 
more than half way» by all the respectable portion of 
that community, who whatever religious opinions thejy 
may profess, are equally adverse^ as are the Protestants^ 
to mob and priestly dominion* 

The only party die priests can calculate on to sus» 
tain them are the peasantry, and they will nerer iail to 
excite them, nor desist from their endeavour to estabp 
lish the yile abomination of their worship, till the peo« 
pie are enlightened, and they themselves coerced bjr 
the power of the law. There never can be peace in 
Ireland, nor security for the connexion with England^ 
till their power is annihilated by the education of tha 
people in the religion of the gospel, and every Prov 
testant is blind io his interests and an alien to Christy 
who does not co«operate and give his aid in prei» 
moting the great and paramount object of religious 
instruction, and withdrawing the people from that hate* 
All dominion, which is alike &tal to their temporal as 
Well as spiritual interests. 

It has been a great misfortune to Ireland that Kng* 
kmd has not been hitherto impressed with the para* 
mount necessity of instructing the people of Ireland 
in the religion of the gospel— instead of endeavouring 
to enlighten, she coerced them«^and the man who goes 
forth with the sword, in one hand and the Bible in the 
•ther, will never be a successfiil preadiec of the do&r 
trines of our Divine Redeemer*. 

In the construction of the penal. lawS| which, the 
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Protestants deemed essential to their security, they 
committed one great and sigoal error, and which more 
than any other cause contributed to prevent the spread 
of the reformation. Instead of leaving the laity free, 
they bound them and the church in one common 
chun — ^the effect of which was the more closely to 
eement their union* 

The Roman Church, and its priesthood^ were the 
great and the crying evil, they alone should have been 
coerced. The laity whether Protestants or Roman 
Catholics were alike the victims of the Church of Rome, 
whenever it had the power to crush them. 

No individual should be punished for his opinions 
Unless they are evinced in acts dangerous to society, 
and then the punishment should be extended to those 
alone who transgressed. A peaceable, though mis- 
guided community should not suffer en masse for the 
crimes of some of its members. The opinions of men 
are variable, and liable to change — they are the sport 
of every varying event — but the mere abstract re« 
ligious opinions of individuals, politically speaking, are 
not dangerous. 

The hest, and indeed the only engine to effect 
the religious improvement of the people is a moral 
and not a coercive one — emancipate the layman from 
the bondage of unjust and restrictive laws, give him the 
benefits of religious instruction, and place the Bible in 
his hands, and then, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, he will emancipate himself from the spiritual 
bondage of that Church, to which the pressure of the 
law had only bound him the closer. The danger is 
from the Church and not from the laity — they are its 
slaves and its victimsi and instead of being coerced 
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along with it, they should he emancipated alike from 
its spiritual and temporal dominion. 

With the priesthood of that church you can form 
no treaty, you cannot enter into any compromise with 
them — there can be no approximation on the part of the 
priest either towards the Church of England or its minis- 
ters. The priests stand alone and distinct<»they now 
do and have always done so. They do not admit the 
validity of any other form of ordination but their owOf 
and they consider all other forms of Christianity aa 
heresies, subjecting their professors to eternal punish* 
ment, and they teach this doctrine to the people. 

The Protestant bishops according to their views are 
not bishops — their ordination is of no avail. A priest 
does not allow the validity of a marriage celebrated 
by a Protestant clergyman ; he considers the offepring 
of all such marriages as illegitimate ; he would not 
ordain the offspring of such a marriage ; he would not 
allow them the civil rights of legitimacy. From a 
person holding such opinions, it would be in vain for 
the Protestant to expect any softening down of pre- 
judices, or of his meeting him in the spirit of Christian 
charity and toleration. 

3^ The peculiar spirit of the Roman Catholic religion 
opposes still further obstacles to any conciliation or 
mutual softening down of opinion. All Protestant 
sects hold the Bible as the word of God, containing 
all doctrines necessary for our salvation. They ac- 
knowledge its authority alone; that it is the sole record 
of man's fall, and of his redemption by Christ, and 
that it was written by the apostles, under the inspira* 
Hon of the Holy Spirit, to teach all ages and nationsp 
Christ promising that he would be with that word, of 
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iMcb^fr apMticB have kft wiite raeord^ tffl Ae ead 
of the world. Tha pctcBialiiubi up: tfada.bo<dLfraBi "the 
f«Qfd[e»» aad telto tbm it is- dingcxoiift to xead /die 

ioqyiKatioa of tha |Ic^ l^^iiit. Tfac[f dislert aim iivi 
meaning: of tka Scripture^ i& order to eemert Hm 
BiUe.i&to aa anHiorily agakst itaeE^ In tika wonk 
«f SeBiptare th^ tell the people that mxaj ^'ineat 
tka Bilile to tkeb deatrisctba;" impionsij attriimtiiiff 
lA the f€rumd of the word of God, the <' dasiraetida'* 
tfaftt resultt' atone firom its not bemg read mik tiio 
proper sjpkiU They hare pi]^ themaelves in Hu piaos 
of the word of Grod^ and they are to the ignorani^ its 
acte iiiilerpriBteis^ and 'to that wovd hare added ate 
daetrines of their own,, m^ueh thejr put &rwvd. aa 
of eqfuii aiithority. In additioQ to all tUi,, they opm* 
atitnlsr themaelves the medium through, whiok alonft 
tbeic aaufduied foUowers catt eonunonieate wkk Chaaf^ 
iiie^ Bfqr that God'aJEneeeieB aee transnkted thrwigh 
Ihem, and by meana of their ii^uenee;; teaririJng tli« 
igaorant tiiat they hold the keysbotit oC kdl asad of 
)ieave% and that, tbsy haare the powvrof opeaiac 
and closing them. The whole aefiea of the pfiei4f ^ 
acta isi Ireland is an i^gmssion on tha libertiea of 
the pcMfia. Th^ [dace titeanelvea as a dark dond 
bctwoen the people aad Christ-— they take firem than 
Ibe word of GM. wi&oat even, the aathocitjr of tfaeie 
leBgipD; for dmng ao, and substttote thamselvaa aa* 
ila idaae, daimii^ to be alone endtfed to pr<aBid« 
fate that word^ and teacbiiig die people to look nofe 
to&b«t totiiaai forflrimion. All die doeferiaet of 
the Bomisk Cfaonch taad to ieafy die priest^ aadte 
'takethwsal?atidB of man eat of diehandaof Ctari<t^aad 
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to phtcerit in 'fiiose of the prieslliood of the Church of 
Bome« It is her ceremonies, rites and sacraments that 
confer salvation, and ^e priest can alone administer 
them-— she maintains that they are necessary For sal- 
radon, and that he &om whom shen^thholds them is 
consigned to eternal punishment. In consequence of 
the hatred iieith which they inspire i^e people against 
the Protestants, they are tite diief instruments in 
^i«yen1ang tranquillky ; the minds of the peasantiy 
T^BBOt settle doum in quiet, in consequence of the 
fitate of excitement in which they I^eep them ; they 
dread the influence of friendly intercourse with 
l§ieir Protestant landlords, and they keep them in en 
attitude of constant hostility on that account, putfang 
therascflyes forward to tiie peasantry as the only an- 
tiborhies they should obey, and the only guides they 
i^uld follow. 

There can be no doubt that there is organized in 
fralmd, and that it is in active operation also, a secret, 
powerful, and dread tribunal which has assmnedts 
kself the government of flie land, and that its members 
telle upon themselves to regulate the sfffairs of the 
dBintry, and exercise a power fiur more formidaUa 
than that of the law* They denounoe from the altar# 
Ihey «xcifte tiie peofde to lawlessness, and exercise over 
sUnem an unlimited despotism 'by the agency of their 
aiqiefsiitiiMi. They direct all ttungs, as if invested 
WRith unlbDited anthority— ^ey dictate to t&e rulers 
wi the land, and send nmnbars to pudiamenty irho 
anust.in.Tetam obey their dietat6s-«4hey watch over 
#ven the private oondwt 0f ProtestaiitB, und Isncfw 
«fl then: prweaedhigs and their demeslic secrets by 
lbs ngeney of the ocmfesaional. Hie Protestants court 
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them through fear, and contribute to their exactions^ 
There can be no security for the country, nor no hope 
for its civilization or prosperity, till this order is put 
down— e/e/Iendb est Carthago* 

In whatever country the Church of Rome exists^ 
it is a regularly organized power, always encroach- 
ing on the spiritual and temporal rights of men ; its 
spiritual weapons are maledictions, and every Canon 
of its Councils is accompanied by an anathema against 
those who disbelieve in it. Whenever it can it enfor- 
ces its doctrines with every species of cruelty and 
oppression. It excites nation against nation, the people 
against their lawful sovereigns ; and consigns to the 
dungeon, to the torture, and to the flame, those who 
dissent from its creed. There can be no civil or religi* 
ous freedom where that Church has power, there can 
be no security for their continuance, where that Church 
is permitted to exist, without every effort being un- 
ceasingly made to controul it It will invariably carry 
on an open or a secret war to re-establish its intolerant 
supremacy. Every engine and power of the state should 
be employed to crush that imperium in imperioy and 
every exertion should be made to emancipate the pec- 
pie from its dark and dangerous dominion. 

Unless Lord Mulgrave be at once recalled, and a 
Tiffw system of policy be pursued, the Protestants have 
no alternative but to arm themselves and confederate 
for protection. Unless agitation be put down by the 
strong arm of the law, there is no security either for 
the permanence or the existence of tranquillity, nor for 
the preservation of the Protestant religion, and the eoa- 
nection with England. Unless lawless meetings, under 
the pretext of petition, are prevented, the agitator^ 
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aided by the priests, when they nave no longer a 
selfish and subservient government at their com* 
mand to advance their objects, will again congregate 
the people in large and turbulent assemblies to over** 
awe the peaceable, and to maintain their own bad, mis* 
chievous and lawless dommion. The tranquillity of 
the country should be secured by the influence of the 
law, and not be any longer allowed to depend on the 
influence of superstitious and seditious disturbers. 

The ordinary law which is competent to controul a 
civilized people, is inadequate to restrain an ignorant 
and ferocious populace, excited by superstition ; where 
the priest enlists the power of religion in aid of civil 
commotion to sanctify the commission of every crime, 
and then leads the people to believe that his absolution 
will obtain their pardon. The advocates of liberal 
opinions in England, who hitherto, in ignorance of the 
true condition of Ireland, and of the ulterior views of 
those who now so fearfully excite it, opposed the 
enactment of those restrictive laws, which were essential 
to the peace of the country, will not now refuse the 
government the necessary power to preserve tranquil- 
lity ; and even the English radical, when his eyes are 
opened to the conviction — that it is not here a 
contest for liberty, but a desperate effort, on the part 
of the priests, to render the peasantry their agents 
in establishing Popery in Ireland, and separating it 
from England, will concur in the necessity of strong 
measures to preserve the integrity of the empire, and 
to save Ireland from the abhorrent dominion of the 
Church of Rome and its priesthood. 

It is not yet too late for England to retrace its steps, 
and secure the unity of the empire««but it can only 



he leaured by BrotaMiaiiiisiiu 3^ ^Kiatebce of fla 
encaectiQii can ftdj be obtained by «a uaity of fldi* 
gimis belief. So I<mg ^as Iard«nd eontinms ia ^Oe 
enms^rf popery, liie pvifisteivffl never sttspewd tbeir 
dbrts to dsitidn an aMendaaicy ; and tiiat asoeiidaBC^ 
^it dho«ld unfOKftunatdy bo obfeid&ed/nraBl loadte m 
iopaffttioii* 

Bv<ory effort shoald, therefore, be made to i^pflBw 
the -(Spread of aeditioa by the strong mu «l tbe bvvr; 
and e^ery isaond influence Amid he employed to weaa 
Ae people from tiie dootriaes of the priests, and t«free 
tSieni fhMn tite dark aaid degra^Ki^ bondage of tb^ 
yoke* 
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